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R. LLOYD GEORGE’S latest, and presum- 
M ably final, communication to Mr. de Valera 
represents, we believe, quite adequately the 
attitude of the overwhelming majority of people not 
only in Great Britain, but throughout the Empire. 
Without containing one phrase which any reasonable 
Sinn Feiner can regard as provocative, it washes out, 
in effect, all the previous correspondence, and simply 
invites the Irish leaders to substitute conference for 
correspondence. It leaves it open to Mr. de Valera, 
without any sacrifice of dignity or principle, to reply 
within the limits of a shilling telegram: 
Gzeorce, Downing Street, 
**We will be with you on October 11th.”—Dr VALERA. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. de Valera and his 
advisers will realise the obvious advantages of this 
course and the gratitude and respect which so brief 
a cutting of the verbal knot would arouse all over the 
civilised world ? 











* * 

The abandonment of our ridiculous “sanctions” 
scheme will be greeted with satisfaction not only in 
Germany, but by all intelligent persons in Europe. 
The occupation by the Allied troops of Dusseldorf and 
other towns, the seizure of the customs, and the erection 
of a barrier between the occupied area and the rest of 
Germany was a political and economic blunder which 
its perpetrators are now anxious to have forgotten. 
The great statesmen and their followers in the press and 
in Parliament are at last beginning to see glimpses of the 
truth about reparations. We notice that the Matin is 
perplexed by the discovery of German industrial activi- 
ties; German merchants have their books overflowing 
with orders, while French and British factories are 
closing down. And the figures of German imports into 





the United Kingdom are instructive. In August there 
was a total increase of £158,000 ; we are being flooded 
with German iron and steel, German toys, German dyes, 
German paper and cardboard, German cutlery, German 
glass, German watches and clocks. It is going to be, 
as the Manchester Guardian said the other day, “ easily 
a world’s record in dumping, established at the peremp- 
tory orders of the dumpers.” But it is also what we 
asked for—reparations. Our “old implacables” are 
already singing rather small over these first-fruits 
of victory. How long will it be before they agree 
with Dr. Rathenau, who told a public meeting in 
Munich this week that “a complete fulfilment of the 
terms of the ultimatum will hit the rest of the world 
more severely than it will hit Germany "’? We imagine 
that his demand for an “ international economic under- 
standing ”’ will be a more popular cry at the next election 
in this country than the “ last farthing” promise, with 
which Mr. Lloyd George tricked us in 1918. 


* * * 


There are also some “ international political under- 
standings ’’ of which we are in need. We might in a 
small way begin with the repeal of the Aliens Restriction 
(Amendment) Act of 1919. This wretched piece of 
legislation has been dragged into prominence recently 
by the case of Dr. Oscar Levy and by the Home Secre- 
tary’s reply to a protest. Dr. Levy is a German who 
had lived here for nearly twenty years, when in 1915 he 
went to Switzerland of his own accord. While there, he 
attacked the German Government and its aims and 
conduct of the war so vigorously that he was prohibited 
from ever entering Germany. In 1920 he was allowed 

n “ special grounds ” to come back to England for three 
months, and again on “ special grounds” to stay for 
further periods. Now, says Mr. Shortt, there are no 
longer any “ special grounds’’; Dr. Levy must be 
expelled. This explanation does little credit either to the 
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intelligence or the principles of the Home Secretary. 
We are told that “ the clear intention of Parliament was 
that all former enemy aliens should be excluded from 
the country, Spoogt such as the Home Secretary felt 
justified on special grounds in admitting temporarily. 
Mr. Shortt could, if he chose, find a dozen special 
grounds in this case, without a voice being raised 
against him from one end of the land to the other. And 
if Mr. Shortt had any genuine Liberal principles, he 
would go to Parliament and ask it to repeal this ob- 
noxious law, which, whatever may have been intended 
in the hysteria of 1919, no decent man believes in now. 
The Aliens Restriction Act is a cowardly and silly 
attack on international good-will. We have reason to 
think that Dr. Levy’s case is only one of many similar 
outrages committed under its shelter by Mr. Shortt and 
his underlings. We hope that, when Parliament meets, 
the Home Office will be asked to produce a complete 
record of its Hun-baiting activities for the edification 
of the world. 
* + * 

The League of Nations Assembly has dealt this week with 
several important questions—or, rather, it has talked 
about them, since most of its roads to action are for 
the moment blocked. Thus nothing can be done to 
start the international credits scheme in Austria, until 
the United States has decided to participate. Various 
speakers deplored the delay, and the Austrians had to 
draw such comfort as they could from the general 
sympathy for them, which was expressed by Mr. Balfour 
and M. Hanotaux in eloquent terms. In the matter of 
the Russian famine, again, the League can do nothing 
unless the Powers move, and they have no intention of 
moving before the forthcoming Brussels Conference. 
Dr. Nansen did not mince his words in criticising this 
inaction, and denouncing the importation of political 
rage sary into the question of relief. We agree with 

im that the present behaviour of the anti-Bolshevik 
maniacs is monstrously inhuman, and we would add 
that it is also astonishingly shortsighted, judged by the 
most ordinary standards of political expediency. Noth- 
ing would do more to take the sting out of Russian Bol- 
shevism (if there is really any sting in it), than a large 
and generous action by the “capitalist” States. In its 
debates on disarmament the League could do little but 
voice aspirations. It is pretty plain that a “ compre- 
hensive scheme of world disarmament ”’ is not at present 
likely to get further than the paper it is written on. 
Nevertheless, it is proper that the League should discuss 
the question, and it is a piece of perversity in the 
Morning Post to suggest that Lord Robert Cecil dis- 
credits the League by his resolutions in favour of peace. 
And when it goes on to say that the state of Russia and 
the temper of Germany are the two chief reasons against 
disarmament in Europe, it is merely talking twaddle. 

* x By 


The Prime Minister’s reply to the Labour Mayors adds 
little to our knowledge of the Government’s plans 
for dealing with unemployment. For Mr. Lloyd George, 
perhaps quite naturally, was content to say nothing 
in many words. There are signs, however, that the 
Government is at last beginning to realise the seriousness 
of the problem. The special Cabinet Committee has 
been strengthened by the addition of Mr. Winston 
. Churchill and other Ministers ; and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent communications to the Press seem to show 
that his mind has been caught by the idea that the 
solution of the problem lies in a big extension of pro- 
ductive works, and that it is better to spend freely 
now, in order permanently to improve the position, 
than to maintain a system of spending as little as possible 
at the cost of aggravating the depression. The 
Treasury, however, is not inactive, and obviously 
inspired Press paragraphs protesting against any con- 
sideration of plans involving increased capital expendi- 





_ £10,000,000 voted by 


ture have a seg in a number of newspapers. At 
present, it is clear, the Government has no plans; and 
during the next few weeks there will be a big tussle 
between the “economists,” who think that matters 
should be allowed to take their course, and those who 
see that only the incurring of considerable immediate 
—but productive—expenditure can really improve the 
situation. We have little hope that the latter policy 
will be adopted; for its execution would demand a 
measure of courage and consistency of which the Govern- 
ment has certainly given no sign. Probably lip-service 
will be given to it, and large plans announced; but 
plans will be of no use unless the money is behind them, 
and power is given to put them promptly into effect. 
It is upon these aspects of the problem that public 
pressure ought now to be mainly directed. 
* . * 


The dispute which has arisen this week between the 
South Wales coalowners and the Mines Department 
may have been disposed of by the time these Comments 
appear. From the standpoint of the public, all that 
need be said about it is that the coalowners most 
certainly undertook to forego their profits in those 
areas in which a State subsidy was given, and that the 
public expects this bargain to be kept. The precise 
points at issue cannot possibly be understood from the 
statements made by the owners, and it is therefore not 
practicable to state definitely where the responsibility 
for the trouble lies. But it is quite clear that the 
foregoing of profits was the condition on which aid 
was given by the State, and that no part of the 
subsidy was to be used in aid of profits. Under no 
circumstances, then, can the owners in South Wales 
or elsewhere have any claim to draw on the £8,000,000 
which, it is understood, still remains out of the 
Parliament. Unless _ special 
arrangements are made, this balance, it is to be presumed, 
will revert to the State; but the emergency for which 
it was voted is manifestly not at an end, and there 
appear to be the best of reasons for devoting it to the 
assistance of the industry for a further period. In 
certain districts the miners are faced with the cer- 
tainty, if a subvention is not given, of wages cuts in 
October which will bring the earnings of many grades 
to well below subsistence level. The coal industry 
has so far cost the State less than was expected, largely 
as a result of short time working; and the withdrawal 
of help now will place the exporting districts in an 
intolerable situation. It may be necessary for Par- 
liament to sanction the extension of the period for 
which the subsidy is available. If no such sanction 
is required, a prompt declaration that the subsidy 
will be continued will avert a good deal of trouble 
in some of the coalfields. 

* * * 


When the Agricultural Wages Board was replaced by 
the so-called “compromise” establishing voluntary 
Conciliation Committees on a county basis, we expressed 
our fear that the new machinery would not work. 
Unfortunately there are now plain indications that 
this fear was well grounded. Rural wages have been 
cut down to 42s. by the now defunct Wages Board ; 
but the farmers on the County Conciliation Committees 
are for the most part refusing to recommend rates 
higher than 36s. and are talking of a coming reduction 
to 30s. The labourers who have already lost 4s. 6d. 
and upwards can hardly be expected to agree to a 
further cut of 6s. immediately on top of the first. But 
unhappily their refusal to accept 86s. admirably suits 
the farmers’ book; for the latter can then refuse to 
recommend any rate at all and so destroy the last 
remnant of collective legal regulation. Moreover, with 
the harvest safely past, the labourers are in a very 
weak position, if they are compelled to fall back upon 
their Unions as their sole remaining line of defence ; for 
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the autumn is the slackest time of the year, and the 
fear of unemployment is very present. In most cases, 
the rural Trade Unions are apparently prepared to 
make concessions if they can get the farmers to agree 
to a tolerable rate; but it seems to be clear enough 
that in many areas the farmers are seeking, not to 
reach agreement, but to destroy the Conciliation Com- 
mittees and revert to individual bargaining. The 
effect of all this will probably show itself in the figures 
of the next General Election : but that is cold comfort, 
if in the meanwhile rural England is to be forced back 
into the conditions of serfdom and semi-starvation 
from which it seemed to have emerged during the life 
of the Agricultural Wages Board. 


* * * 


A settlement of the dispute in the printing industry 
seems now to be assured, the majority of the Unions 
having accepted the modified wage reductions demanded 
by the employers. There are, however, a number of 
important wage disputes still outstanding in other 
industries. The *busmen’s refusal to accept a lengthen- 
ing of the “ spread-over ” time for duty has been met 
by the employers with the announcement of an 
immediate cut in wages, even while negotiations on 
the wider questions at issue are still in progress. The 
employers in the soap trade have refused to modify the 
drastic wage cuts which they are endeavouring to 
enforce. The most important disputes in progress, 
however, are those on the railways and in the engineering 
industry. The Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
have settled with the Scottish railway companies by 
accepting a reduction in wages, in return for the with- 
drawal by the companies of other demands, including 
the abolition of the eight-hours’ day. In the engineering 
and shipbuilding trades, where the employers are seeking to 
enforce reductions. by the threat of a lock-out, the Trade 
Unions have this week been trying to induce the 
Minister of Labour to use his powers under the 
Industrial Courts Act to order an enquiry. To this the 
employers have refused to agree; and, unless the 
Minister brings pressure to bear upon them, a lock-out 
involving well over a million workers seems to be 
inevitable. The workers concerned have already ex- 
perienced a wage cut of 6s. 9d. a week, and the 
employers now demand a further reduction of about 
9s. The majority of trades have now had their wages 
reduced at least in proportion to the fall in the cost 
of living. 

* * * 


The full reports of the All-Australian Trade Union 
Congress, held at Melbourne during the summer, have 
just reached this country. The assembly was of con- 
siderable importance; for it was the first occasion 
on which the Australian Trade Unions, hitherto isolated 
in separate Councils for the various States, had assembled 
in full Federal Congress. The result of their coming 
together was the elaboration of a programme of 
industrial reorganisation, based on the principle that 
the vital industries and services should be nationalised, 
and their management entrusted to Boards on which 
the workers in the industry and the community would 
be represented—a plan apparently on the same lines 
as the scheme submitted to the Coal Industry Com- 
mission by the Miners’ Federation. The Congress, 
however, realised that the achievement of “ socialisa- 
tion” on these lines is not a mere matter of passing 
resolutions, or even of securing a parliamentary 
majority; and it accordingly decided upon “ the 
setting up of Labour Research and Information 
Bureaux and of Labour Educational Institutions, in 
which the workers shall be trained in the management 
of nationalised industries.” This close linking together 
of the demand for “ workers’ control” in industry 
and of the need for working-class education is significant. 


It appeared also in the Report of the Trade Union 
Education Enquiry Committee, which was endorsed by 
the British Trades Union Congress at Cardiff a few weeks 
ago. Labour is realising that, if it means business, it 
has to answer the question, “‘ Is Labour fit to govern?” 
in the economic as well as in the political sphere. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If the long-drawn- 
out wrangle over the basis of the peace conference 
reflects little credit on the principals of both sides, 
it has not been merely a waste of ink and energy. 
It has shown English politicians that, however clumsily 
Dail Eireann may play its cards, there is no possibility 
of undermining its authority by forcing an Irish split. 
On the other hand, the Sinn Fein leaders have learned, 
what some of them seemed to doubt at the outset of 
the discussions, that the will to peace of the mass of 
Irishmen is a more formidable factor in the situation 
than the war hysteria of more vocal extremists. Failing 
an honourable settlement, Ireland is prepared to face 
a continuance of the struggle, but her ple are on 
that account all the more insistent that proposals 
which hold out the hope of a peaceful agreement shall 
not be rashly rejected. It would be idle to assume 
that difficulties will vanish when the delegates meet. 
The questions at issue between the two countries are 
sufficiently complicated to leave plenty of room for 
misunderstandings, unless both sides are willing to 
make large allowances for opposite points of view. 
Fortunately, an advance in this direction has already 
taken place. The majority of the Irish people are 
at last persuaded that the British Government, if it 
refuses to concede their full demand, is prepared to 
go at least half-way to meet them. Englishmen may 
not be so favourably impressed by Sinn Fein’s attitude, 
but by now they must be aware that Mr. de Valera 
and his colleagues are above all things anxious to 
negotiate, and that this anxiety is the best proof of 
their belief in the sincerity of the British offer. 

* 7 + 


The real stumbling-block at the conference is certain 
to be the Ulster question, and,even before the delegates 
meet, this embittered dispute threatens to raise up 
fresh difficulties. A fierce orgy of murder, riot and 
sabotage in the streets of Belfast signalised the first 
business meeting of the Northern Parliament. In 
this outbreak, as the military reports make clear, the 
Orangemen were everywhere the aggressors. They 
flung bombs into Catholic districts, burned Catholic 
shops and houses, drove Catholic workers from their 
employment, and fired on the regular police who 
endeavoured to protect the victims. From the first 
the Orange Lodges repudiated the truce, and made 
no secret of their determination to smash it. It is 
not open to doubt what line of action the Imperial 
Government should adopt under these circumstances. 
So long as it retains military control of the Six Counties, 
its bounden duty is to ensure that breaches of the 
truce by armed mobs shall be prevented at all hazards. 
Obviously the first step towards this end should be 
to strengthen the Belfast garrison by reinforcements 
powerful enough to keep the rioters in check. Instead 
of this the fatal course has been adopted of remobilising 
the Ulster Specials, composed to a man of Orange 
partisans, not a few of whom have notoriously been 
acting as ringleaders in the attacks on Nationalists. 
When hostilities throughout Ireland ceased in July, 
this Force was withdrawn from duty, because it was 
realised that to permit its members to remain under 
arms would destroy any hope of peace in the Northern 
Counties. It is argued that to recall them to service 
is not technically a breach of the truce, but all Ireland 
regards it as a flagrant violation of the compact, and 
unless the order is rescinded disastrous consequences 
are only too likely to ensue. 

B 
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GOVERNMENT BY ULTIMATUM 


HE Hungarian scandal entered at the beginning 
of this week on a new phase. The Great 


Powers, who uphold the sanctity of Treaties, 
at last made up their minds to do—or to threaten 
to do—something. On September 22nd the Am- 
bassadors’ Conference, which deals spasmodically with 
the lesser European fry, when the Panjandrums are 
otherwise engaged, issued an ultimatum to the 
Hungarian Government. Failing a complete evacua- 
tion of the Burgenland within ten days, “‘ the principal 
Allied Powers reserve to themselves the right of 
employing against Hungary, without further notification, 
any coercive measures thay may think opportune.” 
This belated effort to bring Hungary to her senses 
has been seconded by further attempts on the part 
of the central European States. Dr. Benes, the Czech 
Prime Minister, has come forward as a mediator, and 
a more or less friendly pressure has been put on 
Budapest by the Italians. 

There is no doubt that the less demented members, 
at least, of the Magyar Government can see the 
difficulties of persisting in their defiant attitude. But 
they can see also the difficulties of givitig way. The 
authority of the reactionaries at Budapest depends 
largely on dangerous forces, which they have helped 
to create and which they almost certainly cannot now 
control. The pirate bands, who are holding the 
Burgenland, represent collectively the dominant spirit 
in Hungary, whilst separately they stand for one or 
another of the factions into which the monarchist and 
nationalist camp is divided. Admiral Horthy’s anti- 
Habsburg party has for its champion the notorious 
Lieutenant Hejjas. The out-and-out Karlists have their 
firebrands in Lieutenant Osztenburg and Herr Friedrichs. 
All of these “ patriots’ and their followings threaten 
the Government, should it yield to the Powers, and 
they are capable both of refusing to leave the Burgenland 
and of provoking a revolution in the capital. Budapest, 
therefore, has attempted an escape from its dilemma 
by a compromise. It has offered to evacuate the 
province, on condition that Hungary keeps the im- 
portant town of Oedenburg, with a small strip of 
surrounding territory. Some of the Austrians, it 
appears, would be willing to meet this offer with another 
compromise: let a plebiscite be taken, they say, 
to decide the fate of Oedenburg. We think that 
Austria would be very ill-advised, both in her own 
interests, and in the interests of the general good, 
to make such a bargain. Her claim to the whole of 
the Burgenland, including Oedenburg, is sufficiently 
established, despite the ingenious statistical pleadings 
of Magyar propagandists, and to abate her rights at 
the point of the bayonet will only add to the perils 
which menace the peace of Europe. It is essential, if 
order and prosperity are ever to be restored south of 
the Danube, that the devils should be cast out of 
Hungary. 

But, it may be objected, to clear the Burgenland of 
the Magyar bands is not the same thing as casting the 
devils out of Hungary ; it merely means shutting them 
up within their own proper frontiers, where they will 
immediately set to work to find another outlet. We 
agree; and we are far from suggesting that, when 
Austria recovers her stolen property, we shall have 
finished with Hungary. Nevertheless, it would ob- 
viously be disastrous that an impudent crime, hardly 
equalled even by Zeligowski’s coup at Vilna, and 





certainly not by D’Annunzio’s at Fiume, should be 
rewarded and set up as a precedent for further assaults 
on international justice. However small may be our 
confidence in the “ principal Allied Powers,” we must 
at least rely on the decency and common sense of 
public opinion to insist that there shall be no weakening 
on this point. But here another objection arises. Is 
there a public opinion—any public opinion that counts 
—about the affairs of Hungary ? It is true that in this 
country and in France there is but a very languid 
popular interest in such remote questions as the Bur- 
genland dispute or the policy of the Magyars. But it 
is equally true that throughout Central and Southern 
Europe there is a burning interest in these matters. 
And though London and Paris can hardly be expected 
to manifest the same excitement as Prague or Belgrade 
or Vienna, it is highly desirable that London and Paris 
should take stock of Hungarian affairs. For Hungary 
is one of the storm centres of the new Europe, and it 
is no mere flourish of rhetoric to say that on the policy 
of Hungary and on the policy of other States towards 
Hungary in the immediate future hangs the issue of 
peace or war. 

There are two groups of States which purport to act 
in unison in dealing with the Magyars—the Big Entente 
and the Little Entente. The “ principal Allied Powers ” 
—France and Italy and ourselves—have, of course, 
definite responsibilities for the conduct of Hungary. 
We ought to have a common policy ; but we have_not. 
Our divergent aims are a by-word in Central Europe, 
and they have, from the beginning, been an incitement 
to naughtiness in Budapest. Given the break-up of 
the Habsburg Empire, and the creation of half-a-dozen 
jealous sovereign States, the test of European states- 
manship clearly lay in bringing those warring atoms 
together—in making every effort to establish political 
harmony and economic co-operation. The little politi- 
cians of Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Consulta have made no such effort. The motto, both 
of France and Italy, has been “divide et impera.”” The 
French, in their insensate fear of Germany, have been 
adamant against an Austro-German union; they 
frowned on the formation of the “ Little Entente”’ by 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania; they set 
themselves to reactionary intrigues in Hungary. Italy, 
whilst by no means disposed to dabble in monarchist 
plots in Budapest, has been concerned to keep Hungary 
on her side against the menace of the Jugoslavs. We 
have had no special political axe to grind in Central 
Europe, and have been content to let our Allies pursue 
their own ways whilst we looked after our trade interests. 
Exactly how far those interests have influenced our 
policy—or lack of policy—in Hungary during the last 
two years, and more particularly during the last few 
weeks, we are not prepared to say. - But a good many 
of our friends are prepared to tell us. It is widely 
said in Italy, for example, that both we and France 
have been reluctant to offend Budapest by pressing for 
the evacuation of the Burgenland because of our large 
commercial interests in Hungary ; the greatest part of 
the shares in the Danube Navigation Company are in 
the hands of British capitalists. For ourselves, we 
do not attach any particular importance to this allega- 
tion. But, in any case, whatever may have been its 
motives, the British Government has certainly made 
itself a party to the dragging-out of the Burgenland 
occupation, and to the feeble parleyings with Budapest, 
and it has, after its own fashion, encouraged the Magyar 
reaction. The three guardians of the Peace Treaty, in 
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short, have made a sorry mess of their task. Divided 
in counsel, they have been impotent to conciliate and 
unwilling to coerce. Their Supreme Council never 
had any moral influence in Central Europe ; it has now 
Jost most of the respect that it derived from its show 
of force. 

Over against the “ Big Entente”’ there stands the 
“Little Entente.” The “ Little Entente’”’ must be 
allowed the credit of having some sort of a policy to- 
wards Hungary. It has, indeed, been a negative 
policy, but the blame does not rest entirely, or mainly, 
on the Czechs and Jugoslavs and Roumanians. The 
basis of their alliance was _ self-preservation ; they 
started with a not unnatural suspicion of, and emnity 
to, the Magyars, and if their own doings have not always 
been above reproach, the doings of Budapest have been 
far worse. If some may think that in their eagerness 
to march into Hungary the Czechs and the Jugoslavs 
showed a too forward spirit, they must, at any rate, be 
credited with a keener sense of realities than the shilly- 
shallying “principal Allied Powers.” Moreover, the 
States of the ‘Little Entente” do stand for something 
more than dragooning their neighbours. Under the 
guidance of certain farseeing statesmen, notably Dr. 
Benes, they are feeling their way towards a genuine 
federation. Relations with Austria, and even with 
Poland, are becoming more cordial. Hungary at 
present stands outside—the common enemy. The 
problem that has to be solved is how to bring Hungary 
in; for only so, as it seems to us, can we look for order 
to come out of that chaos. The Ambassadors’ ulti- 
matum was, in the circumstances, a necessary step ; 
but it is also a confession of failure on the part of the 
masters of Europe. We have had too much govern- 
ment by ultimatum in the last two years. What is 
needed now is that we and France and Italy should 
act in honest concert not merely amongst ourselves but 
with the “ Little Entente”’ and the democratic forces 
inHungary. If we cannot do that, there will be more 
blood spilt. 


POPLAR AND GREATER 
LONDON 


ETHNAL GREEN has already followed the example 
of Poplar in refusing to levy the “ outside” rates 
due on behalf of the London County Council and 

other bodies, and quite a number of other London boroughs 
are threatening to take the same course. The injudicious 
imprisonment of the Poplar Councillors is thus already pro- 
ducing results most embarrassing for the Government. The 
Home Office, of course, attempts to wash its hands of the 
whole matter and to represent the dispute as one between 
the metropolitan boroughs and the L.C.C., in which the 
Government as such has no concern. But all the world 
knows that the situation which has placed a majority of the 
Poplar Councillors in Brixton and Holloway gaols has arisen 
directly out of the Government’s failure to deal with a con- 
dition of things manifestly intolerable for the poorer boroughs, 
and that the action of the Poplar Council was aimed, not 
at the L.C.C., with which it has no quarrel, but at the 
Government. If Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues had 
not deliberately, in face of a situation which could not 
continue, allowed matters to drift, there would have been no 
necessity for Mr. Lansbury and his friends to go to gaol, 
and the present danger-point would never have been reached. 

When, therefore, the Home Secretary protests, in answer 
to the numerous petitions that reach him, that he has no 
power to order the release of the imprisoned Councillors, his 
plea, although it possesses a certain literal legal truth, is 
hardly ingenuous. The Government has the power to 
Telease the Poplar Councillors, by agreeing to take steps 





which are manifestly necessary in order to release Poplar 
and certain other boroughs from liabilities which ought 
never to have been placed upon them. It is true that, the 
ground of imprisonment being “‘ contempt of court” and 
not conviction of any offence, it is not open to the Home 
Office to issue a “ free pardon”’; but, even if this course 
were open, it would not meet the situation. The L.C.C. 
needs the money which is in dispute ; and if Poplar cannot, 
or will not, pay that money, the release of the Councillors 
will not by itself solve the problem. As soon, however, as 
the Government comes forward with a proposal for finding 
the money, release will follow naturally. The way out of 
the Poplar impassé is to find some way of relieving imme- 
diately the poorer boroughs of part of a financial burden 
which is too heavy for them to bear. 

It was, of course, with the direct object of forcing this 
issue, so that its immediate urgency could not be ignored, 
that the Poplar Councillors went to prison, and obviously 
they have succeeded in their aim. But it is no answer to 
such a protest to say that the whole question of the Govern- 
ment of Greater London is to come before a Royal Com- 
mission which is about to begin its labours, for clearly the 
Commission ought not to be hurried in dealing with a 
question of capital importance for the whole future of the 
metropolitan region. Neither the Poplar Councillors, nor 
any other responsible persons, dispute the need for a drastic 
reorganisation of the whole system of London government ; 
but all responsible persons well know that questions involving 
the relationship and autonomy of a number of jealous local 
authorities are not likely to be easily or speedily settled. 
The Poplar problem, and the similar problems confronting 
Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, West Ham and a dozen other 
Boroughs, cannot await the definitive solution of the problem 
of London government. 

These two problems must, then, be treated as distinct, 
although the close connection between them must not be 
lost sight of. The immediate problem is to find means of 
relieving the urgent financial necessities of the poorer 
Boroughs; the larger, but less immediate, is that of so 
reorganising the government of London as to distribute 
burdens and duties more fairly and to prevent the recurrence 
of the present impassé. 

The assumption by the nation as a whole of the full 
responsibility of providing for the unemployed would, 
of course, relieve Poplar and areas like it from the last 
straw which has broken their financial backs, and would 
make it possible for them to await, with comparative 
patience, the reconstruction of London government as 
the means of solving their remaining difficulties. It would 
still leave such Boroughs—with their low rateable value 
and their huge populations living near the subsistence 
level—quite disproportionately burdened in comparison 
with the West End and the residential urban districts 
surrounding the County of London, but it would tide 
them over the immediate difficulty. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there appears to be no disposition on the Government’s 
part, even in its latest plans for dealing with unemploy- 
ment, to assume this national responsibility, or to take 
any measures which will not throw even heavier burdens 
on the local authorities. Poplar, under these plans, would 
be called upon to spend less perhaps on the relief of distress, 
but more than the sums thus saved would be required for 
its share in financing productive works, either directly 
or through the London County Council. Unless, then, 
unemployment does become a national charge, the case of 
Poplar can only be met by some exceptional and temporary 
Government measure placing special funds at the disposal 
of the poorer Boroughs, pending a complete reconstruction 
of London government. 

Both the efficacy and the possibility of such an emergency 
measure depend on the assumption that the wider problems 
of London government will be tackled at the earliest 
possible moment. Very soon after the London County 
Council was first established it became obvious that a 
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capital mistake was made in confining the new authority 
within limits rigidly prescribed by the extent of urbanisa- 
tion which had then been achieved. The government of 
London was based on the quite unwarrantable conception 
of the metropolis as a static thing, not liable to growth 
and extension. Consequently, the County of London is 
surrounded at every point by satellite towns, mainly 
inhabited by persons whose business lies within its borders. 
Most of these satellite towns have, and can have apart 
from London itself, no real urban life of their own, but 
they are usually disposed fiercely to~resist absorption in 
London, because by remaining isolated they escape their 
share of the cost of maintaining the common London 
services, which their inhabitants freely use. Meanwhile, 
the L.C.C. and the Metropolitan Boroughs are quite unable 
either to house their populations or to provide reasonable 
parks and open spaces within their own borders. Any 
form of city-planning or reasonable civic development is 
rendered almost impossible, and the general result is in 
a hopeless chaos of contending authorities. 

Moreover, even within the inadequate limits of the 
County of London, the burdens are unfairly distributed. 
Where the population is huddled most closely together, 
and extensive common services are most urgently required, 
rateable value is lowest, and a disproportionate share of 
the burden falls on the small tenant, who has only of late 
become aware of the extent to which, through his landlord, 
he pays the rates for the upkeep of the services main- 
tained by the local authorities. A great measure of 
financial unification, as well as a wide extension of boun- 
daries, is therefore required for the solution of the problem. 

Doubtless, from the standpoint of the dweller in 
Kensington or Hampstead, places such as Poplar are a 
nuisance and ought not to exist. But the forms of London 
government, as it is to-day, seem to have been specially 


designed in order to aggravate the nuisance, and perpetuate | 


the existence, of such areas. We talk constantly about 
the need for a decentralisation of London, and those, who 
are in a position to do so, fly constantly from its over- 
crowded centre towards the freer spaces around it. But 
the inhabitants of Poplar, for the most part, cannot escape, 
and the escape of others adds to the rigour of their 
imprisonment and causes the burden of the rates to press 
more heavily upon them. The clerk and the better-paid 
artisan escape to the suburbs; the middle class takes 
refuge either in suburbs of its own, or, further out, in 
towns and villages with reasonable railway facilities; the 
dock labourer, the casual, and the home worker remain 
in Poplar, and solace themselves, let us hope, with the 
reflection that there is no place like home. Meanwhile, 
whatever may be the political complexion of the council 
in power, the rates rise. 

Unless we adopt, within a reasonable time, measures 
broad enough to deal with these obvious and admitted 
evils, the present situation in Poplar, or something very 
like it, is bound to recur. Even apart from the immediate 
pressure of unemployment, the system of London govern- 
ment has reached the breaking point. It can only be 
held together at all by some method of subsidies, and, 
in order to deal with the present situation, it is clear that 
financial assistance must be given. But, just as the fact 
that a reorganisation of London government at some future 
date is in contemplation must not be used as a reason 
for leaving the immediate difficulties of Poplar unsolved, 
so a temporary alleviation of these difficulties must not 
be made the excuse for a postponement of action on the 
wider question. If the system were right and reasonable, 
the resources of Poplar would not be strained to breaking- 
point by the present exceptional demand upon them ; 
unless the system is put right the strain will be continual, 
and bursting point be reached again and again. 

While great argument is proceeding about the problems 
of London government and the proper methods of pre- 
venting unemployment, the Government is keeping Mr. 





George Lansbury and his colleagues in gaol. The Cabinet 
policy has been to evade the problem of unemployment 
as long as possible by shuffling off the burden of provision 
upon the local authorities. This has made the problem 
itself worse ; for the local authorities, unable without aid 
to do more, have for the most part simply paid out as 
little as they dared in the shape of doles, and thus helped 
to increase the stagnation of industry. Poplar, like the 
other local authorities, had no power to keep its people 
in work, and had, unlike most of them, a sense of responsi- 
bility for providing maintenance adequate to maintain a 
tolerable minimum standard of life. Unemployment and 
under-employment were exceptionally severe within its 
borders, for the docks, the thermometer of trade, were 
registering an exceptionally low industrial temperature. 
Poplar, therefore, had both a disproportionately heavy 
burden to bear and an abnormally small ability to bear it. 
Poplar is the extreme case, but there are many other areas 
not very different, and other councils, which at first 
showed no sign of following Poplar’s lead, are now in the 
same predicament, and inclined to adopt the same remedy. 
It is useless for the Government to give the L.C.C., or 
any other body, power to levy the disputed rates, for these 
will not be paid, and the result will be further chaos. It is 
necessary to recognise that, in one form or another, a 
refusal by such places as Poplar to bear the burdens imposed 
on them was inevitable, and, this being recognised, the 
first step is to relieve them from an intolerable situation, 
and the second so to reorganise the administrative system of 
the metropolis, as to make impossible the recurrence of the 


present impassé. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 
¢ os crisis in India—all the authorities agree that it 


is a crisis—is extraordinarily difficult to appraise. 

The news in the cables continues to be divided 
between the Moplah rising and Caliphate agitation on the 
one hand and the activities of the Gandhi party on the 
other, but, for a variety of reasons, there is less actual 
material upon which the English reader can base a 
judgment as to the general state of affairs than we have 
known for many years. One fact in this connection 
deserves more attention than it has so far received. The 
House of Commons has never before been so devoid of 
“*Members for India.” Such members in the past com- 
monly succeeded in keeping Indian affairs to the fore, 
even when Parliament was not in session. They have 
disappeared, and—with the partial exception of Colonel 
Wedgwood—they have left no successors, while the 
strict limitation of official responsibility is an effectual bar 
to the Indian members of the Secretary of State’s Council 
taking any part in the work which, under other conditions, 
would naturally fall to Indian representatives in London. 
What, accordingly, we are confronted with from week to 
week is a growing but fragmentary mass of evidence as 
to a situation totally unlike any preceding example of 
Oriental unrest and yet not illuminated by any supply 
of information, from either British or Indian sources, that 
can be regarded as authoritative or even tolerably trust- 
worthy. 

Let us take, as the most obvious illustration, the Moplah 
rebellion. A month ago the official communiqués (which, 
by the by, in the matter of detailed reporting, have been 
decidedly better than of old) conveyed the impression that 
the insurgents had yielded to the first onslaught of regular 
troops. The casualties among the rebels were very heavy, 
and it was inferred that the display of force had been 
sufficient to break the revolt within the first week of 
September. The news last week put an entirely different 
complexion on the affair. The Government admitted that 
the spirit of the rebellion was unbroken, and the cables 
since have contained news of continual fighting and of 
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audacious enterprises on the part of the Moslem leader 
who proclaims himself the acting head of the Caliphate 
kingdom in Malabar. It may be remembered that, when 
sending the first news, the Government was careful to 
dissociate the Moplah outbreak from the general disturbance 
of the Indian Mohammedan world, and that the Viceroy 
connected it with a trivial local house-breaking affair. 
All the subsequent evidence, however, has confirmed the 
explanation suggested in this journal from the beginning— 
namely, that long-standing agrarian grievances provided 
inflammable material for the Caliphate agitation and the 
missionaries of non-co-operation to work upon. As a 
matter of fact, the Moplahs are practically the only 
Mohammedans in Southern India whom the Government 
has need to view with concern. They are, indeed, the 
only numerous Moslem community in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and it would be reasonable to hope that the large 
military force now being employed will be sufficient to 
isolate the trouble and bring it to a speedy end. But it 
seems to us impossible to doubt the import of the later 
developments, and the rebel chiefs are exploiting the 
appeal of the Caliphate in a fashion which makes it 
impossible to believe that the Moplahs have not been 
subject to the same provocative influences as have been 
at work among the less primitive Moslem communities 
since the terms of the treaty with Turkey were made 
known. 

The Government of India, we must suppose, have taken 
this view. The arrests of Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, 
and the other leaders in Northern India show that Lord 
Reading believes it possible to defeat the Moslem move- 
ment by removing the leaders. But the arrests in any 
ease were inevitable, given the course of the movement 
during the summer and the events in Malabar. They will 
lead to serious, probably to spectacular, developments— 
of that we may be certain. For one thing, the accused 
leaders are men of larger mould and of much more positive 
personality than the Indian Mohammedans have hitherto 
produced in the political sphere. In this connection it 
may be noted that the present Viceroy is faced with a 
new kind of problem. Mahometan unrest is an old trouble 
in India, but Mohammedan political agitation is an out- 
growth of the war, and in handling it by way of treason 
trials the Government of India has literally no precedent 
to draw upon for guidance. Mr. Mahomed Ali and his 
brother were interned in 1915 and were kept in safety 
until the end of the war. Their position with the multitude 
is vastly different to-day from what it was at the time 
of their liberation. Mr. Mahomed Ali is a writer of 
exceptional ability in English; as an agitator he certainly 
has no superior in the East. Mr. Shaukat Ali, with much 
less than his brother’s literary power and command of 
English, is a remarkable rhetorician, especially in the 
vernacular, and during the past two years he has been 
doing among,the Moslems the kind of thing that, until 
yesterday, was looked upon in India as the monopoly of 
the Hindu orators—that is, he has been carrying a political 
gospel to the multitude. With these men now in custody 
is Dr. Kichlew, whose influence is largely due to the fact 
that he has renounced a lucrative practice at the Punjab 
Bar in order to devote himself to the Islamic cause. His 
arrest two years ago was a prominent incident of the 
Punjab uprising which shook the country from end to end. 

It remains for the British mind a dark puzzle how such 
men as the Alis and their associates in the Caliphate move- 
ment have been able to make common cause with the unique 
apostle of ‘non-violent non-co-operation.” Nor is it 
possible, on the evidence available, to estimate the results 
of the Gandhi boycott. His disciples assure the world that 
it is spreading through the country like a forest fire. Mr. 
Gandhi himself makes no such boast. On the contrary, his 
appeals imply a great discouragement, and it is interesting 
that, so far, the only official testimony published refers to 
the effect of non-co-operation among the schools and 


colleges in Bengal. The other day the Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University announced that the decline in the 
schools was 23 per cent., and in the affiliated colleges 27 per 
cent., as compared with last year, non-co-operation being 
given as the sole reason for the falling-off. The fact is 
serious. Hostility to the Administration has never until 
lately had the smallest effect on the attendance at Govern- 
ment-aided institutions, and the Vice-Chancellor, « Hindu 
Judge of high authority, indicated that the continuance of 
the movement would inevitably precipitate a crisis in the 
sphere of public instruction. 

But what, it may well be asked, does Mr. Gandhi hope 
to accomplish by paralysing the Administration and dis- 
organising the economic system? Non-co-operation is 
simple Nihilism. Its success, as Tagore has told him, 
would mean the turning of India into a prison shut against 
the world on which it depends. Three months ago it was 
being said that the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi understood 
one another. Evidence of such understanding has been 
slow in coming, but if it exists it must come to light in the 
very near future, for Lord Reading has signified his assent 
to the recommendations of a Government Committee on the 
Repressive Laws. These recommendations include the 
immediate repeal of the Rowlatt Act—the ill-fated mea sure 
whose ironic distinction is that, although never enforced, 
it came near to exciting a revolution. The Simla corre- 
spondents see in Lord Reading’s decision a test of Mr. 
Gandhi’s good behaviour. Suppose he should not acknow- 
ledge the test. Will the Viceroy then follow those of his 
counsellors who have urged him to treat the author of non- 
co-operation as he has treated his Moslem allies ? 


WANTED : A MONETARY POLICY 


O future generations one of the most surprising 
features of the world-wide commercial crisis in 
1920-21 may well be the utter bewilderment of 
the leaders of mankind and their helplessness to counteract 
the blind forces of the economic system, even when they 
desired to do so. They will contrast the present situation 
with that at the outbreak of war in 1914. The similarity 
is striking, though it may be overstressed. Then, as now, 
trade and production suddenly contracted, prices fell with a 
slump, the well-springs of credit seemed to have dried up, 
and unemployment reached alarming proportions. But 
what will most strike the future historian is the contrast 
between the bold initiatives and heroic expedients of those 
days, when Mr. Lloyd George came forward as a deus ex 
machina and in a day changed his reputation in the City 
from black to white, and the timidities and gropings of 
Sir Alfred Mond and his Cabinet Committee on Unemploy- 
ment. When the Government stood behind the banks 
and discount houses in August, 1914, the contingent liability 
it assumed was enormous ; but in the end the State emerged 
without loss, even in the commercial sense, while the nation 
as a whole was saved from disaster. The motive of self- 
preservation, it may be objected, can accomplish such 
feats, as an old lady pursued by a bull will scramble over 
a five-bar gate ; but the present distress is only a temporary 
malaise, sufficient to make us uncomfortable, but not so 
menacing as to drive us to take risks or to behave in an 
unconventional manner. This may be the right psycho- 
logical explanation, but among a large section of the 
population the motive of self-preservation is already 
beginning to operate, and in a short time the Government, 
too, may have to face the problem from the standpoint of 
its own survival. 

The cause of the bewilderment, again, is plain. It is 
that man has never consciously set himself to master the 
economic system in which he finds himself. We are not 
so far removed from the time when economists regarded 
economic laws as divinely ordained and shared with Moses 
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Law-giver. Individualists, like Marxists, have made almost 
a religion of economic fatalism. And yet there is one field 
of economic activity where deliberate control by the com- 
munity has, for thousands of years, been imposed with 
more or less success on individual enterprise. That is 
the sphere of currency. Nationalisation of currency, and 
for some years before the war, owing to the general adoption 
of the gold standard, “internationalisation” of currency, 
was the indispensable condition of the maintenance of 
private property, private contract and the whole in- 
dividualist system. But nationalisation, we are told, stifles 
progress; the nemesis of Socialism is the conservatism 
it breeds. So it appears to have been in regard to currency. 
Mankind became so habituated to its quite arbitrary and 
conventional currency system that it, too, came to be 
regarded as part of the inspired plan, issued for official 
publication from Sinai. 

Before the war there were few currency experts in the world 
who possessed any practical knowledge of the disorders 
to which the system was subject. The reason was that 
one had to go as far afield as China or Peru to find the 
material for diagnosis and treatment. In this country, 
since the Bullion Report of 1810, the hygiene of currency 
ceased to interest us, because the organism on the whole 
was healthy. The difference to-day is striking. Not 
Europe alone, but the whole world, is suffering from currency 
disorders. The self-regulating mechanism has been thrown 
out of gear; subconscious processes, which worked well 
enough so long as they were not overstrained, have broken 
down under a surfeit of debauchery. We still look for a 
reasoned and satisfactory diagnosis of the full extent of 
the malady; analyses and proposed remedies both suffer 
from the insufficiency of the data. Moreover, modern 
division of labour tends more and more to divorce three 
types of mind which are complementary to one another 
and are all needed to deal with the problem : the theoretical, 
the practical and the constructive. Bankers and economists, 
we fear, are slow to grasp the truth of Dr. Walter Leaf’s 
remark to which we referred in a previous article that what 
is needed in finance is a “ creative and constructive effort.” 

Professor Cassel has recently been emphasising this need 
for a constructive policy. How far the slump in trade 
and the resulting unemployment may be due to a deliberate 
policy of deflation or restriction of credit, as Professor 
Cassel looking at the phenomenon from a world standpoint 
gives ground for supposing, is a matter of argument; but 
at least it will be admitted that the 1920 boom was in no 
small degree due to the liberal credit policy of the banks and 
that it would have been impossible without that policy. 
Few will deny that the credit policy of the banks, whether 
right or wrong, has at least contributed to bring about 
both boom and slump. A change in that policy may, 
therefore, be one of the ways of getting out of the slump. 
Indeed, there are signs that the banks are already pursuing 
a rather more generous policy, and that this has contributed 
to the slight revival of trade which has recently occurred. 
We suggest that the Cabinet Committee on Unemployment 
would do well to explore this possible avenue of improve- 
ment and consider the grounds upon which further expansion 
of credit, to act as a stimulus to trade and industry, is 
advocated not merely in this country but in other countries 
where the slump is equally severe. 

Broadly, the anomaly of the present situation is clear 
to all. Ever since 1918 the cry has been for more pro- 
duction and ever more production to repair the wastage of 
war and rebuild the world. But the blind fates who preside 
over the destiny of our economic life have mocked at this 
cry, and now seem to have diagnosed our malady as “ over- 
production.” The first point to decide is whether we 
agree with this edict of the fates. Have we produced 
enough? Or do we still need increased production ? 
Are there too many goods in the world or not enough ? 
Most will agree that the need for more is there, but that 
the demand is not effective. To make the demand effective 


means to increase the world’s purchasing power. This 
may be brought about by one of two means: either by 
an increase in the volume of credit—which is the way of 
inflation ; or by a fall in prices by which the same amount 
of money will buy more goods—which is the way of deflation. 
But the immediate effect of the latter is to decrease pro- 
duction, for retail prices and costs of production, of which 
the most resistant item is wages, tend to lag behind the 
slump in wholesale prices and thereby postpone the day 
when a new equilibrium can be reached. Inflation, equally, 
has its dangers. If the increased purchasing power is 
moderate in amount and is used for productive purposes, 
it will bear fruits which are its own antidote. But if it is 
wasted on luxuries or armaments or military adventures 
(or, we might add, on useless relief works) or if it is excessive 
in amount, it will act as the poison whose ill effects are 
patent in Europe to-day. Our policy, therefore, becomes 
a problem of the right degree, like that of a doctor 
administering a stimulating but poisonous drug. Is there 
any means of testing when deflation is the right policy 
and when inflation should be preferred ? 

Without more conscious control and self-knowledge in 
our economic processes than we possess to-day, it may well 
be that our generation will have to be content with a nega- 
tive answer and continue to blunder along in the dark. 
But we suggest that a rough guide, which is better than 
none, may be found in Professor Cassel’s general thesis. 
When wholesale prices are much above cost of production 
and normal profit, that is a sign of inflation, and the remedy 
should be a restriction of credit. In such circumstances 
even a cessation of further expansion may have the desired 
result and bring about a general reduction of prices. But 
when wholesale prices are below cost of production, that 
is a sign that deflation or restriction of credit has gone too 
far and that the equilibrium must be restored by a further 
expansion of credit and, if necessary, an increase of currency. 
But as soon as prices, wages and profits return to an equili- 
brium, the expansion must slow down to that very gradual 
rate of increase—during the nineteenth'century the average 
annual increase in purchasing power is said to have been 
83 per cent.—which the growing volume of trade requires. 
To try to carry through a general reduction of wages in 
order to restore an equilibrium at a permanently lower level 
of prices, in other words, to try to undo the evil once done 
by excessive inflation, seems to us a highly dangerous and 
explosive policy to pursue. 

One of the puzzles of the present situation is the way in 
which retail prices are lagging behind wholesale prices. 
One reason for this seems to be that, owing to unemploy- 
ment benefits, relief doles, and sliding scale wage reductions, 
the effective demand of retail customers has not been reduced 
to such an extent as to compel?a further fall. Retail prices 
will only fall to the same extent as wholesale when a large 
part of the population is forced, by real privation if not by 
destitution, to economise to a far greater extent than it 
is disposed to do at present. This, we submit, is incompati- 
ble with the policy, which few would care to challenge, 
of providing anything like adequate relief for the unem- 
ployed. Meanwhile, wholesale prices, unlike retail prices, 
are chiefly affected by the tremendous falling off in the 
demand from abroad. If the”present loss of equilibrium 
necessitates an expansion of credit, its object should there- 
fore be to enable foreign purchasers to resume buying, on 
less onerous terms than they would normally be asked to 
accept, and to convince them that prices,have reached their 
rock bottom. , 

To a policy of extending further foreign credits to countries 
which would most benefit by them, there are at least two 
objections : first, there is always the danger that we may 
never get paid—a risk that naturally deters private firms 
and should therefore be underwritten by the Government 
by means of a more generous use‘of the export credits scheme ; 
and secondly, there is the fear that the creation of fresh 
purchasing power by inflationist methods will depreciate 
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the exchange value of the pound in terms of dollars—aunless, 
of course, the United States should decide to pursue the 
same policy. This is probably regarded as the most serious 
obstacle to further manufacture of credit in this country. 
It is important to note, however, that a fall in the value of 
the pound compared with the dollar would be by no means 
an unmixed evil. Our prices and wage-costs, which depend 
on the relatively sluggish movement of retail prices, are 
too high to enable us to compete with foreign exporters, 
whose costs as measured by the exchange are lower than ours. 
One effect of a fall in the exchange value of the pound 
would be to cheapen our export prices, and to make manu- 
facturing costs relatively less burdensome. 

Acute foreign observers are often puzzled by the appa- 
rently unquestioned determination of this country to main- 
tain, and if possible to raise to its pre-war parity, the dollar 
value of the pound; they fail to take sufficient account 
of the psychological attitude which regards every fall in 
the exchange as a blow to our prestige. But in the face 
of the present emergency, mere questions of prestige must 
stand aside. ‘If the result of a more liberal credit policy 
and in particular a more generous use of the Exports Credits 
scheme, were to depress the value of the pound, should we 
be right in rejecting a possible remedial measure on that 
ground ? If so, are we not in danger of cutting off our 
nose to spite our face? E. M. H. L. 


A DEFENCE OF SUPERSTITION 


T was announced the other day that the name of a new 

I play, The Golden Moth, was to be changed because 

the company believe that the presence of the word 
“golden” in a title is unlucky. We were informed later 
that the management of the theatre had decided to defy 
superstition and that the play is to be produced with the 
original title after all. The stage is, perhaps, the most 
superstitious institution in England, after the racecourse. 
The latter is so superstitious that to wish a man luck when 
on his way to a race-meeting is considered unlucky. Instead 
of saying “* Good luck ! ” you should say something insulting 
such as, ““ May you break your leg!” We have known an 
Irish race-goer’s day to be clouded because someone wished 
him good fortune. Actors and actresses have not only all 
the ordinary superstitions, such as the picking up of pins, 
the dread of breaking looking-glasses, and the horror of 
certain numbers, they have also a number of professional 
superstitions. It is unlucky, they say, for instance, to 
quote Macbeth. Actors dare not say to each other at 
parting, “‘ When shall we three meet again?” No actress 
with a soul would advise a nervous fellow-artist to “ screw 
her courage to the sticking-point.” It is unlucky, again, 
during rehearsals to quote the catchword of a forthcoming 
play in casual conversation. It is unlucky to carry a 
make-up box, like an amateur actress. Then there are 
certain theatres that are regarded as unlucky, and the 
superstitious actor is depressed at the prospect of having 
to appear at one of them. The luck may turn, we under- 
stand, if the name of the theatre is changed; this was 
probably the cause of the change of the name of one London 
theatre which has since been successful. 

Most of us are accustomed to regard superstitious people 
as unenlightened, and there is no one who feels more 
eminently wise than the man who rises first from a table 
at which thirteen guests have sat down. So far as we 
have discovered, however, the dividing line between those 
who are superstitious and those who are not is not the 
same as the line that divides enlightenment from unen- 
lightenment. Some of the world’s wisest men have been 
superstitious. Some of the world’s greatest dunderheads 


have been free from superstition. Plutarch was a wise 
man, not only for his own age, but for any age, yet he 
believed in superstitions that a modern bus-conductor 
would laugh at. Many of those who laugh at superstitions 





do so from narrowness of mind. They are incredulous of 
everything that their eyes have not seen. They cannot 
imagine anything outside the day’s work and the football 
results. Their unbelief in black cats is simply a form of 
tired materialism. We do not, we may say, contend that 
the superstitious man is wiser than the unsuperstitious. 
All we contend is that freedom from superstition is not 
necessarily a form of wisdom but that it frequently arises 
from sheer thoughtlessness. Perfect wisdom, we believe, 
gives perfect freedom from superstition, but it probably 
involves belief in a good many things that will seem super- 
stitious to a thoughtless man. 
Consider, for a moment, how the first superstition came 

into the world. Man found himself cast into a chaos of 
drifting phenomena without the slightest notion of what 
they meant or whether they meant anything. He could 
not distinguish between things and their shadows. He was 
as ignorant as a child as to how children were born. He 
did not know what was happening to his friends when they 
died. He was frightened of many things, because some 
things hurt him, and he did not know which did and which 
didn’t. All that he knew was that queer things were 
constantly happening, but they happened, not according 
to any rule that he could see, but in a confused and terrifying 
jumble. One day, in the forest, however, he casually 
picked up a pin—or let us say, a sharp pine needle—and 
immediately afterwards he came on the most delightful 
bunch of bananas he had ever tasted. This did not at the 
moment strike him as being remarkable. But the next 
day he noticed the same sort of pine needle lying on the 
ground and picked it up. Immediately afterwards he 
discovered another bunch of bananas even more delightful 
than the first. His brain swam with the sense of discovery. 
He beat his forehead with his hands—hairy, prehensile 
hands—for the birth of something absolutely new in his 
mind was giving him a headache. He muttered: “I pick 
up pine needles and find sweet bananas! I pick up pine 
needles and find sweet bananas!”’ It was some time before 
even this conveyed a clear message to a brain unaccustomed 
to act. But as he repeated the words in a sort of trance, 
the truth suddenly flashed on him. When he uncovered 
his face, he was looking ten years older, but he was wearing 
a smile that was almost human. He did not exactly say 
to himself: “I have found a pattern in the universe,” 
but he had made the first move towards the happiest of all 
Eurekas. He was never quite simian again. He was like 
a child who, after long contemplation of the stars in the 
night-sky, that seem to lie about haphazard like fallen 
apples, suddenly picks out the certain pattern of a con- 

stellation. He, too, has seen a pattern: the stars are no 

longer an abracadabra to him, but reveal meaning after 

meaning to him in a speech that he continually learns to 

know better. In the same way, primitive man in his 

superstitions was slowly learning to put two and two 

together. What matters if they often came to five? It 

is better to put two and two together wrong than to believe 
that they cannot be put together at all. 

This, it may be said, may account for the reign of super- 
stition, but it does not therefore justify the superstitions 
of civilised men and women. We have surer means now- 
adays of discovering the pattern in life. We cannot be 
content with apparent cause and effect, but we employ 
intelligent tests for the discovery of the real cause. The 
child in arms may believe that the watch flies open because 
it blows hard on its back, but a grown-up man would be 
an imbecile to imagine that this is the real reason why 
the watch flies open. This is true enough. When the real 
pattern of cause and effect is known, there is no room for 
fantastic explanations. We have not the right to believe 
that the crowing of cocks causes the sun to rise, or that 
railway-trains are propelled, not by steam, but by the 
waving of a green flag, or a green light. One might as 
well doubt the pattern of the Seven Stars. Such patterns 


are established once for all. On the other hand, the greater 
o2 
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part of the universe is undiscovered and uncharted, as 
the greater part of the sky is. Our lives are still a voyage 
amid chance and confusion, and there are many things 
of which we know as little as the first monkey. While 
this continues, men will go on being superstitious—casting 
their fancies into the unknown in search of signs. For 
superstition, we think, is mainly a belief in signs. The 
superstitious man does not believe that bringing blackthorn 
in flower into a house actually causes a death in the house ; 
what he believes is that it announces a death. It is the 
same with telling fortunes with the cards. The cards are 
not supposed to control events but only to prophesy them. 
We know that the superstitious do not always adopt 
this comparatively philosophical attitude. Some of them 
will put the blame of their misfortunes on a friend, for 
instance, who has sent them a gift of white flowers without 
a mixture of other colours. But this is unreasonable. 
The only reasonable defence of modern superstition we 
have ever heard was that certain signs show the direction 
of events as a weathercock shows the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. 

Even so, in practice, it is at times almost impossible to 
distinguish between the prophet of bad news and the causer 
of bad things. In the old days, the prophets were stoned 
because they were hated as a woman hates a broken mirror. 
We have heard superstitious people arguing gravely as to 
whether President Wilson’s downfall was caused by his 
association with the number thirteen, or whether his associa- 
tion with the number thirteen was a prophecy of his down- 
fall. It will be remembered that on his arrival in France 
he was entertained at a dinner at which thirteen persons 
sat down, because he had announced that he regarded 
thirteen as a lucky number. It will also be remembered 
that, though he originally published his Fourteen Points, 
they were afterwards reduced to thirteen owing to the 
objections of the Allies to the “ Freedom of the Seas.” 
The superstitious find it very difficult to think that this 
was only an omen. They half-believe at the back of their 
minds that another guest and another point might have 
made the world safe for democracy. 

The ordinary man’s reply to superstitions of the kind 
is seldom based on reason. He is content to say “ Rot!” 
and will no more argue about it than if you told him that a 
runner duck in your back yard had been heard quoting 
Paradise Lost to a chicken. As a matter of fact, neither 
the attack on superstition nor the defence of it has very 
much to do with reason. We believe or disbelieve according 
to our temperaments. Two men, equal in brain and 
courage, will behave quite differently when it comes to 
walking under a ladder or lighting a cigarette from a match 
from which two cigarettes have been already lit. Parnell 
was eminent for moral courage, but he believed that green 
was an unlucky colour and was horror-stricken—and not 
on esthetic grounds—when he was presented with a green 
smoking-cap by a too patriotic lady. During the war, the 
men who carried mascots were not noticeably inferior to 
the men who did not. By a curious irony, it was in the 
country which instituted the worship of reason that mascots 
were most popular. A rather interesting essay could be 
written on the theme that an increase of rationalism leads 
automatically to an increase of superstition. We doubt 
whether the religious Victorians, who sneered at ghosts 
and picked up pins only on grounds of economy, were 
quite so superstitious as their irreligious successors. After 
all, the human mind cannot be content to accept the un- 
known as unknowable. Life is a mystery, but most of 
us feel that, like a jigsaw puzzle, it may yield a solution 
if only we keep trying to put the apparently incoherent 
pieces together. Superstition will never give us the whole 
pattern, but it is a pardonable attempt to unite two or 
three of the pieces in a sub-pattern. All science and art 
is but the piecing together of a sub-pattern out of chaos. 
Be not censorious if an inhabitant of chaos finds a meaning 
do not in two magpies or a dog’s howl or a slice of 

read-and-butter—margarine does not count—that falls 
with its face in the dust. 


ON RUMINATING 
W E get an impression of contented satisfaction when 


we watch, on a summer day, the cows in the shade 

of the trees, the sheep snuggling against the dry 
bank, or the deer hidden amongst the tall bracken—al] 
engaged in “ chewing the cud.” There is a curious com- 
bination of activity and passivity ; the ruminants are resting 
placidly and yet working hard with jaws and gullet. They 
look as happy as a man busy with his pipe! What is the 
natural history meaning of this laborious rest which we 
call rumination ? It is one of the commonest sights of the 
country, yet rarely understood except in a vague sort of way. 

Rumination is characteristic of a number of even-toed 
hoofed mammals—cattle, sheep, deer and antelopes, which 
are nearly related to one another ; and it is also exhibited 
by camels and lamas, which form a family by themselves, and 
by the dainty Oriental and West African deerlets or 
chevrotains, whose legs are sometimes no thicker than a 
lead pencil. In all these ruminants except the deerlets the 
bosses of enamel on the surface of the back-teeth are drawn 
out into transverse crescents, very familiar in sheep and ox. 
Moreover, with few exceptions, there are no upper incisors, 
those of the lower jaw working against a firm pad above. 
If we watch a cow grazing we see that she curls her pro- 
truded tongue round a tuft of grass and draws it into the 
mouth, cutting it off by pressing the lower incisors against 
the upper pad. This is quite different from the horse’s 
method where the lips are drawn back and the front teeth 
abave and below bite off the grass between them. In the 
sheep the upper lip is split into two independently movable 
parts, and the front of the upper jaw with its pad can be 
pressed very close to the ground, so that sheep can graze 
on herbage which is too short to be gripped by cattle. In 
all cases the tongue is used to press the food back to the 
recesses of the mouth-cavity, where it is ground by the pre- 
molars and molars. 

Everyone is familiar with the fervour with which sheep 
and other ruminants graze. They look as’ if they were 
eating for dear life. The explanation of this continuous 
hurry is no doubt historical, that the herbivores are rela- 
tively defenceless against the carnivores and must not 
remain exposed too long in any one place. Their safety 
is mainly in their swift movements and in their power of 
self-effacement. Thus it is that in the open they make 
the most of their time, gorging themselves without stopping, 
for the shadow of the carnivore is over every feast. That 
this should be exhibited by domesticated sheep and cattle 
is a good instance of the way in which the past lives on in 
the present. Just as a trusty sheep-dog sometimes runs 
amuck, the ancestral wolf suddenly asserting itself, so the 
domesticated sheep graze hurriedly to-day because of the 
compulsion imposed long ago upon their wild ancestors. 

What is it that happens in the chewing of the cud? 
The slightly chewed but well-salivated grass is squeezed 
down the very muscular gullet, which is distended at its 
lower end and leads into a closable groove communicating 
with the first, second, and third chambers of the so-called 
“stomach.” In ordinary circumstances the grass 
into the capacious paunch (rumen), the inside of which 
is thickly beset with processes like coarse velvet pile. As 
the sheep goes on grazing the paunch becomes more and 
more distended. A churning process goes on in the paunch ; 
the food is well mixed with fluid from the honeycomb-bag 
(reticulum), and, of course, there is some saliva which acts 
on the starch in the leaves. The paunch has no glands 
of its own, but besides the action of the swallowed salivary 
juice, there is a fermenting process due to bacteria in the 
food, and this accounts for the digestion of about half of 
the cellulose, which forms the cell-walls of all plants. This 
is a good instance of the way in which bacteria play into 
the hands of higher creatures. Here they are useful partners, 
not, as so often happens, dangerous intruders. This brings 
us to the end of chapter one. 
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The well-moistened and partly digested grass is pressed 
against the groove at the foot of the gullet by the churning 
action of the distended paunch. This provokes convulsive 
movements of the muscles of the abdominal walls and 
the midriff or diaphragm, and these movements force the 
food into the wide lower end of the gullet. Whereupon the 
muscular walls of the gullet grip the fccd in rounded lumps 
or boluses and pass these very quickly to the mouth. If 
we watch a cow we can just see this rapid regurgitation of 
the food. In the mouth the liquid part of the food is 
immediately re-swallowed, but the grassy part, the cud 
proper, is re-chewed for about a minute before it passes 
‘down for the second time. This is the end of chapter two. 

There are many points of great interest: (a) The cud- 
moving (peristaltic) muscles of the gullet act very rapidly 
and in opposite directions, forcing the cud up and then down 
in rapid succession. (b) Whereas the lower end of the 
gullet in horses has a very narrow lumen, surrounded by 
slowly contracting (unstriped) muscle, so that it is very 
difficult for a horse to vomit, the lower end of the gullet in 
ruminants is very wide and surrounded with rapidly con- 
tracting (striped) muscle. One cannot but think that the 
evolution of cud-chewing includes a sort of normalising of 
vomiting, provoked by an over-loaded paunch. (c) The 
whole process is “ reflex,” taking place automatically, 
under the control of a nerve centre situated in the medulla 
oblongata of the brain. In his admirable Physiology of 
Farm Animals (1920) Dr. F. H. A. Marshall notes that 
fatigue, illness or excitement may interfere with the smooth 
reflex working of the rumination, and “the longer it is 
delayed, the more difficult it is to resume, since the food 
becomes dry and closely packed.” 

But we must return to the cud. When it is re-swallowed 
in a sufficiently chewed state it passes along the gullet 
groove already mentioned into chamber three, the manyplies 
(psalterium or omasum). The skipping of the paunch and 
the honeycomb bag (which rarely contains anything but 
fluid) is rendered possible by the automatic closure of the 
lips of the grcove. But if the food has not been suffi- 
ciently chewed, it passes into the paunch for the second 
time and will be returned to the mouth once more. The 
third chamber is marked by the presence of strong muscular 
leaves, suggesting a book or a concertina, and its use is to 
make the food finer still and to delay its onward passage 
until it is fine enough. At last the food reaches the true 
stomach or reed (abomasum) which secretes the gastric 
juice. This corresponds to the greater part of the stomach 
of horse or pig, and it is a very significant fact that in the 
calf or the lamb it is the only chamber of the stomach 
that is in active use. For the young ruminant does not 
ruminate as long as it is dependent on its mother’s milk. 
This shows plainly that the paunch, honeycomb bag, and 
manyplies are later additions to a comparatively simple 
true stomach, and examination of the minute structure 
proves that the first three chambers of the so-called 
“stomach ” are really elaborations of the lower end of the 
gullet. It is interesting, also, that in the deerlets or chevro- 
tains the apparatus has only two chambers in addition to 
the stomach proper, thus showing an approximation to the 
pig type, and this is confirmed by the nature of the back 
teeth. We have come to the end of chapter three. 


It is now possible to make an evolutionary picture of 
the familiar process of chewing the cud. The herbivores 
are in danger in the open, especially when they are pre- 
occupied with grazing. It is important to make the most 
of their time of exposure, and also, no doubt, to make the 
most of a fine patch of pasture. So chewing is in great 
measure subordinated to swallowing, and the lower end 
of the gullet expands into a storing receptacle. When this 
is full the ruminant betakes itself to a sheltered spot, which 
may be a thicket or high-growing herbage. We often see 
sheep choosing a place where they cannot be surprised 


from behind. The over-loading of the paunch provokes 


regurgitating movements which become normalised. The 
apparatus becomes more complicated by the differentiation 
of honeycomb from paunch and the interpolation of the 
manyplies. More and more time is given over to rumination, 
till seven hours out of the twenty-four may be thus occupied. 
It is, of course, plain enough that the bulky food requires 
prolonged digestion, and that the large quantity of cellulose 
makes the process more difficult, but we have to go further 
back, namely, to the hereditary fear of the herbivore for 
the carnivore. It is surely significant that cows chewing 
the cud are usually, as Dr. Marshall indicates, “ very 
timid, and that any slight disturbance causes them to get 
up and rumination is brought temporarily to an end.” 
7 ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
THE MALABAR INSURRECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—So far as I can understand your correspondent, “* Mala- 
yalee,” he contends that, though there may be an element of 
fanaticism in the Malabar insurrection, the main cause of the 
rising of the Moplahs was their deep resentment at the disbanding 
of the Moplah regiments by Lord Kitchener as Commander-in- 
Chief in India. Incidentally, he hopes that Parliament will 
“require those responsible to suffer condignly, no matter the 
altitude of their position.” Kitchener being dead, it isn’t easy 
to see how this is to be done. But his theory is as impossible 
as the punishment he demands. 

Though most people who know the facts consider that the 
Moplahs were not given a fair chance to prove their merit as 
soldiers, there was certainly no general or lasting grievance in 
the matter among the Moplah community. The Moplah is not 
the man to nurse a grudge in silence for fifteen years or so. There 
have been two small risings since the outbreak of the war in 
1914: in the earlier one the rebels made for a Hindu temple, 
where they were shot down ; in the latter one, after the murder 
of a number of innocent Hindus, they were destroyed with the 
aid of a field-gun in a Hindu house. In neither case was there 
the slightest suggestion of the grievance indicated by 
‘“* Malayalee.”” Many of the ex-Sepoys joined the police force 
and other departments of Government service ; and during the 
war a certain number of Moplahs were recruited for the Army 
without difficulty. I have known many Moplah ex-Sepoys— 
one was my horse-keeper, and afterwards became a Government 
peon; they certainly were not simmering with rage at their 
treatment in the Army. 

It is true that the Moplah is closely in touch with Turkey and 
Arabia. He always has been ; but it is certain that this insur- 
rection would never have occurred—at any rate in anything like 
its present gravity and extent—but for the Khilafat Non-Co- 
operation pro And it is that agitation which has 
turned the Moplah’s sword so determinedly against the Govern- 
ment. 

“* Malayalee ” joyfully endorses your remark that “ the present 
happenings in Malabar provide a striking illustration of ignorance 
and impotence.” 

What should the Government have done, then? Suppose a 
large number of troops had been drafted into Malabar in anticipa- 
tion of serious trouble. Such action would have been violently 
criticised—and with some truth—as provocative. If an insur- 
rection had followed, it would have been attributed to the action 
of Government; if nothing had happened, Government would 
have been abused for their pusillanimity and policy of repression. 
We do not govern India by physical force, nor can we. “ Moral 
force” is not an invention of Mr. Gandhi. Where there are 
signs of trouble, our District Magistrates and their assistants 
can only strive, and strive to the last, to avert it by confident 
reliance on the sensible and loyal co-operation of the people. 
It should make us proud to remember how often those endeavours 
have succeeded.— Yours, etc., 

September 25th. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


ANDERIDES, 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am without a New StatesMAn this week, but I trust 
that you are following up your admirable article (“‘ Useful Work 
and Useless Toil”) published in your issue of September 17th, 
and are continuing to bring pressure to bear on the Government. 
So far, the seed you have sown appears to have fallen on good 
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ground, judging from the Times’ forecast of the action the Govern- 
ment are about to take. But what an unfortunate Government 
it is. No matter whether at home or abroad, a wrong decision is 
invariably taken and then, when sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear, there is a complete climb down and a reversal of policy 
follows. 

In the selection of the members of Committees Mr. Lloyd 
George seems to be equally unhappy. Fancy Sir Eric Geddes 
as chairman of anti-waste advisers when, as you imply in your 
article, now is the time to carry through many of the schemes of 
national economic development prepared by Sir Eric Geddes 
himself when Minister of Railways, etc.! Surely he is the man to 
carry such schemes through? But perhaps Mr. Lloyd George 
looks on anti-waste and economic development as so closcly 
allied, that the reference to Sir Eric Geddes will include both ? 
If so I must apologise to him, as by so doing Mr. Lloyd George 
will hoist the anti-waste campaigners with their own petard. 
Supposing that the Committee found increased expenditure to 
be the solution of anti-waste! But clever as our Prime Minister 
is, I doubt his having such foresight as to do this. Criticise and 
find fault though we may, we cannot get away from the root of 
the trouble, the Continental exchanges, especially the German. 
Unless we are prepared to inflate our paper currency to bring us 
down to the Continental level, I do not see how it is possible for 
Germany, or even France, to accept much from us in the way of 
manufactured articles. 

Of course, with Free Trade or even an agreed tariff with all our 
Colonies, we might possibly defy the world and continue to find 
a market for all our industries under a favoured Empire clause. 
But though our so-called Colonies came to our assistance so 
gallantly during the war, will they be equally patriotic in peace, 
and purchase all they require from us and us only ?. The purchase 
in the German market will cost them less and the temptation to 
do so will be surely irresistible? Moreover, if we establish a 
prohibitive tariff for German goods throughout the Empire, can 
Germany continue to pay her war indemnity, even if it is agreed 
that she has a free hand in Russia and we do not compete with 
her there? These are questions which our financial experts, 
with the assistance of the Customs returns of the various countries, 
should study and be able to answer. But the moral I intend to 
convey is that the solution of the unemployed problem does not 
rest with this or any other Government, much less with any local 
authority, as our Ministers at one time would have us believe. 
Tue NEw STATESMAN is quite right in urging the Government 
to relieve the ratepayers, but is, in my opinion, wrong in writing 
of the question as a national one. Nothing short of an agreement 
come to by the Empire or, better still, an International Trade 
Convention, for a period of years will be of much assistance in 
relieving our British unemployed. If we are to judge from the 
Peace Conference, the unemployed will starve before any agree- 
ment can be reached, so there is nothing for it, apparently, but 
a trade convention within the Empire. But perhaps at Washing- 
ton, with an entirely new atmosphere, there might be some hope 
of coming to an agreement. Will the Americans, therefore, 
agree to the question of the exchanges being added to the 
Agenda? If Mr. Lloyd George can come to some understanding 
with the President of the United States on the exchange question 
he will, I am sure, be rendering our people a far greater. service 
than wrangling over relief measures in the House of Commons, 
which at the most can be only palliatives.—Yours, etc., 

Biarritz. Cotes Pasna. 

September 25th. 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Tue New SrTaTEsMAN was the first English paper to 
say that Ireland must have a Republic—if she wantsone. Indeed, 
in the days when the policy of reprisals was being tried, for all 
that that ignominious and blackguardly scheme was worth, no 
paper stuck up stiffer forthe Irish or struck harder at the English 
Government than THE New SraTesmMan. But recently there 
has been a change in the tone of your articles dealing with 
Ireland. England is now behaving well, but have the Irish 
behaved in their correspondence as badly as your comments 
suggest ? Was it not just as vital for them to insist (in case 
no agreement should be reached) that conference did not imply 
surrender as it was for the Government to insist it did not mean 
recognition ? What else have Mr. De Valera’s notes done but 
rub that in, while adding that he did not ask for recognition on 
the part of the English? ‘Your guess that the Irish people 


would accept a genuine Dominion settlement is probably correct ; 

but if you imply (and you do not distinguish) that the majority 
would prefer such a settlement, acting as they are under the 
ordeal of the last two years, to Independence, if that could be 
had for the asking, you are wrong. And it is because you 
ignore this that the pertinacity with which their leaders haggle 
over such words as “ nationality ” and “ sovereignty ”’ seems to 
you mere pedantry. Let them get behind words by all means 
as you advise, but do recognise that the verbal dispute between 
the representatives of the two countries has been part of that 
heave of the spirit on the part of a whole people which not long 
ago had your full sympathy.—Yours, etc., D. M. 


[If there has been a change of “tone” in our articles it is 
due to the changed position, not to any change in our point of 
view. The British Government has declared a truce and made 
Ireland a more or less adequate offer. In our view it is nonsense 
to say that it is as “ vital” for the Irish to insist on sovereign 
independence as it is for the British Government to insist on 
the supremacy of the Crown and the integrity of the Empire. 
One sacrifice can be retrieved; the other cannot. As for the 
suggestion that the majority of Irish people (including Ulster) 
would really and permanently prefer complete separation to 
independence within the Empire—we may be wrong, but we 
do not believe it.—Ep., N.S.] 


SHIPPING IN THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. J. A. Salter, in your issue of September 24th, says 
that in writing his “ Allied Shipping Control” he endeavoured 
to “keep a fair balance.” Mr. Salter is incapable of being 
consciously unfair, and he himself points out that there was a 
** necessary difference of scale” in his treatment. He says: 

My subject was the Allied Shipping Control. To make it intelli- 
gible, I was obliged to add an account of the National Organisation 
on which it was founded—an account necessarily on a smaller scale. 
I was conscious that this smaller difference of scale might, if not 

_ carefully corrected, give a wrong perspective. I did my best 
throughout the book to avert this danger and keep a fair balance- 

But it was impossible in the nature of the case to keep a proper 
balance while giving much space to some important events and 
little or no space to others even more important. It seems to 
me a great pity that the editors did not ask Mr. Salter to write 
on “ Shipping in the War.” ‘The very title, “ Allied Shipping 
Control,” is apt to be misleading, for the British Government and 
the British Ministry of Shipping never, fortunately for us, resigned 
control of the British tonnage which formed by far the greater 
part of the shipping used by the Allies. 

The Allied Maritime Transport Council may be properly de- 
scribed as an Allied Tonnage Priority Committee, which did 
for the Allies as a whole what my Tonnage Priority Committee 
did (with due allowance for Allied requirements) for British 
imports in the grave shipping crisis of 1917. The Tonnage 
Priority Committee was at work for a much longer period of the 
war than the Allied Maritime Transport Council (the latter met 
for the first time on March llth, 1918, and hostilities ceased 
on November 11th, 1918). Yet in Mr. Salter’s book of nearly 
four hundred pages the Tonnage Priority Committee, whose 
documents would fill a considerable volume, is cursorily dis- 
missed in twenty-nine lines. That, I venture to suggest, is 
not the way to convey proportion to the reader. Moreover, the 
twenty-nine lines say twice that the Tonnage Priority Committee 
“attempted ” something. I must say that that is a considerable 
under-valuation, as the official records will show the historian. 


And the considerable account of the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council does not tell the uninstructed reader how seriously it 
affected the United Kingdom. In 1918 the rationed United 
Kingdom consumed nearly 13,000,000 tons of food. For 1919 
the Council made proposals (only six weeks before the war 
ended), which our War Cabinet was asked to accept, to cut our food 
down to 10,700,000 tons in 1919. This was successfully resisted 
by the Food Ministry, and I had great pleasure in supporting its 
view. That the proposal was made—although the submarines 
were subdued, although our shipbuilding was grown to level 
terms with losses, and although a great American merchant 
fleet was a-building—was the natural result of the form taken by 
the Council and of its physical divorce from the Ministry of 
Shipping and the Tonnage Priority Committee. The joint to 
be carved up' was British, and Britain obviously stood to lose by 
the new carving. There was grave danger of the nation which 
owned the ships having unmerited and unnecessary privation 
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conferred upon it as a reward for placing those ships without stint 
at the service of the Allies. The reader who remembers the 
privations associated with the 13,000,000 tons of imported food 
of 1918 may guess what life would have been like in 1919 on 
10,700,000 tons. I am quite sure that the proposal was not 
justified, and that any attempt to enforce it would have failed. 
As I have said, it was defeated (October Ist, 1918). 

After all, we owned the ships, and we had shown ourselves to 
be good Allies in their disposition ; our shipping record was a 
splendid and unselfish one, and we had put everything to hazard. 
We could have requested our partners to join in our priority 
counsels, while avoiding the danger to our 47,000,000 people 
involved in the process actually employed. 

I pass to the War Cabinet’s decision of February, 1917, to 
requisition all shipping, and to the Atlantic Concentration. 
As to both these matters Mr. Salter says that I “ exaggerate the 
importance of the specific decisions taken with regard to these 
two policies in 1917.” I see no reason to amend what I said. 
In February, 1917, the War Cabinet was astonished to learn that 
(by the gradual process referred to by Mr. Salter) only one-half 
of our tonnage had yet been requisitioned. A stern order for 
wholesale requisitioning followed and the decision was—well, 
decisive. The magnitude of the change is not, as it seems to me, 
conveyed by Mr. Salter; on the contrary, it is minimised. As 
to the Atlantic Concentration, which Mr. Salter now rightly 
describes as of “ capital importance,” I do not see how any reader 
could deduce it from his history, for it is not mentioned. It was 
enunciated on May 4th, 1917, in a War Cabinet paper which 
was received with enthusiasm at the British Admiralty and 
elsewhere, and which gave hope and inspiration at a time 
when all seemed nearly lost. It opened with the confident 
affirmation that we possessed the means to counter the sub- 
marines and it was justified.—Yours, etc., 

September 27th. Leo Curozza Money. 


THE NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tak New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—May I through your columns appeal to your readers on 
behalf of a very deserving Society, the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
Institution, at whose festival dinner on October 12th I am 
acting as chairman? This institution, by means of pensions 
from the age of sixty, and occasional grants, assists newsvendors 
who, often through no fault of their own, have fallen upon evil 
days. Our chief support comes from the newspaper trade, but 
we are compelled to seek also the assistance of the general public. 
Most of your readers owe ing to their newsvendor over 
and above their monthly bills, for he works early and late in all 
weathers and the exigencies of his business in the majority of 
cases do not give him much chance of saving money. It is for 
those unfortunate members of our trade who, after a life spent in 
hard and exacting work, find themselves in distressed circum- 
stances, that I venture to appeal, and I hope that even in these 
hard times my appeal will not be in vain. Any donations, 
however small, sent to me to Strand House, London, W.C. 2, 
will be gratefully acknowledged.—Yours, etc., 

September 27th. C. H. Sr. J. Horney. 


Miscellany 


ON A PIECE OF ROPE 


HE other day as I was sailing down channel at dawn 

I contemplated a piece of rope (which was my only 

companion) and considered how many things 
attached to it, and of what sort these were. 

I considered in the first place (as it has become my unhappy 
custom to do about most things) how mighty a theme this 
piece of rope would be for the modern rubbish, for the 
modern abandonment of common sense. I considered how 
many thousand people would, in connection with that bit of 
rope, say that man had developed through countless ages of 
upward striving from the first dim savage regions where some 
half-apelike creature first twisted grass, to the glorious 
modern factory of Lord Ropemaker-in-chief, whichs adorn the 
Midlands to-day. I considered how people made up history 
of that kind entirely out of their heads and how it sold 
wholesale. I considered how the other inventions which I 





had seen arise with my own eyes had always come suddenly 
and with a burst, unexpectedly, from the oddest quarters. I 
considered how not even this glaring experience was of the 
least use in preventing fools from talking folly. 

Next I considered, as I watched that bit of rope, the curious 
historical fact of anonymity. Someone first thought out the 
bowline knot. Who was it? He never left a record. It 
seems that he desired to leave none. There would appear to 
be only two kinds of men who care about leaving a record of 
themselves : artists and soldiers. Innumerable other creators 
since the world began are content, it would seem, with creation 
and despise fame. I have often wondered, for instance, who 
invented forming fours. I very much doubt his being a 
soldier. Certainly he was not a poet, for if he had been a 
soldier he would not have let you forget him in a hurry—and 
as for poets, they are good for nothing and could no more 
invent a useful thing than fly. 

Note you, that forming fours is something that must have 
been invented at one go. There is no “ Development” 
about it. It is a simple, immediate and revolutionary trick. 
It was not—and then it was. Note you also that until the 
trick of forming fours was discovered, no conversion from line 
into column was possible, and therefore no quick handling of 
men. So with knots and so with splicing. There are, 
indeed, one or two knots that have names of men attached to 
them. There is Walker’s knot, for instance. But Walker 
(if Walker it was who invented it) made no great effort to 
perpetuate his fame, and all the common useful knots without 
which civilisation could not go on, and on which the State 
depends, were modestly given to mankind as a Christian man, 
now dead, used to give his charity, without advertisement. 

And this consideration of knots led me to another, which 
was of those things which had been done with ropes and 
which without ropes would never have happened. The 
sailing of the sea, the execution of countless innocent men, and 
now and then, by accident, of somebody who really deserved 
death. The tying up of bundles, which is the solid foundation 
of all trade. The lasso for the catching of beasts. The 
hobbling of horses. The strengthening of man through 
pulleys. The casting of bridges over chasms; the sending of 
great messages to beleaguered cities; the escape of kings and 
heroes. All these would not have been but for ropes. 

As I looked at the rope I further considered how strange it 
was that ropes had never been worshipped. Men have 
worshipped the wall, and the post, and the sun, and the 
house. They have worshipped their food and their drink. 
They have, you may say, ceremonially worshipped their 
clothes; they have worshipped their headgear especially, 
crowns, mitres, ta-ra-ras; and they have worshipped the 
music which they have created. But I never heard of any- 
one worshipping a rope. Nor have I ever heard of a rope 
being made a symbol. I can recollect but one case in which 
it appears in a coat of arms, and that is, I think, in the case of 
the County or City of Chester, where, as I seem to remember, 
the Chester knot is emblazoned. But no one used it that I 
can remember in the Crusades, when all coats of arms were 
developing. And this is odd, for they used every other con- 
ceivable thing—windmills, spurs, boots, roses, staffs, waves 
of the sea, the crescent moon, lions and leopards and even 
the elephant, and black men’s heads, birds, horses, unicorns, 
griffons, jolly little dogs, chess boards, eagles—every con- 
ceivable thing human or imaginary they pressed into service, 
but no ropes. 

One would have thought that the rope would have been a 
basis of measurement, but there are only two ways in which 
it comes in for so obvious a purpose, and one of these is lost. 
There was the old Norman hrap, which was vague enough, 
and there is the cable, the tenth of a sea mile. But the rope 
does not come into any other measurement ; for you cannot 
count the knots on a log line as a form of measurement with 
ropes. The measurement itself is not drawn from the rope 
but from geographical degrees. 

Further, I considered the rope (as it lay there) on its 
literary side. No one has w7itten verses to ropes. There is 
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one verse about ropes, or mainly about ropes in a chaunty, 
but I do not think there is any poem dedicated to ropes and 
dealing mainly with ropes. They are about the only thing 
upon which verse has not been accumulated—bad verse— 
for centuries. 

Yet the rope has one very important place in literature 
which is not recognised. It is this: that ropes more than any 
other subject are, I think, a test of a man’s power of exposi- 
tion in prose. If you can describe clearly the proper way of 
making this or that knot, then you are a master of the 
English tongue. You are not only a master—you are a 
sign, a portent, a new discoverer, an exception among your 
fellow men, a unique fellow. For no one yet in this world 
surely has attained to lucidity in this most difficult branch of 
all expression. I find over and over again in the passages 
of those special books which talk of ropes, such language as 
—“ This is a very useful knot and is made as follows :—a 
bight is taken in the standing apart and is then run over 
right handedly, that is with the sun, then under the running 
part and so through both times and hauled tight by the two 
ends.” But if any man should seek to save his life on a 
dark night in a sudden gust of wind by this description he 
would lose it. He would drown. 

Take the simplest of them. Take the clove hitch. Write 
a sentence in English which will explain (without a picture) 
how to cast a clove hitch. I do not think you will succeed. 

Talking of this literary side of ropes, see how the rope has 
accumulated, like everything else, a vast army of technical 
terms, a whole regiment of words which are its family and of 
which it is very jealous. People who write of ropes are 
hardly able to keep off these words although they mean 
nothing to the reader and are but a darkening of counsel. 
There is stranding and half stranding and there is parcelling, 
serving and whipping, and crowning and all the rest of it. How 
came such words there? Who thought them to the point? 
On what possible metaphors were they founded ? In nearly 
all other groups of technical words you can trace the origin, 
but here you cannot. Nor can you find the origin of the 
names for all the hundred things that are made of ropes. 
Why is a gasket called a gasket? Why is a grommet 
called a grommet ? Why is a true lover’s-knot called a true 
lover’s-knot ? or a tack a tack? Now and then there is a 
glimmering of sense. Halyard is obvious and sheet is 
explicable. Outhaul and downhaul might be Greek or 
German so plainly do they reveal their make-up. But what 
are you to make of bobstay, parrel, runner and shroud? 
Why are ratlines ratlines? What possible use could they be 
to a rat? They are no good for leaving a sinking ship, 
though excellent for running up out of the rising water. 
“Springs ” I half understand, but whence in the name of 
Chelsea came “ painter”? Reef points might pass. That is 
if you admit reef—which, I suppose, is the same as “ reave”’ 
and “rove”—but, great heavens, where did they get 
“ earrings "—and why do you “ mouse” hooks, and what 
have cats to do with anchors ? 

A ship is a little world, a little universe, and it has a 
language of its own, which disdains the land and its reasons. 
H. BE.oc. 


Music 
SOME NEW MUSIC 


T is curious that Italian compositions form the majority 

I of the new works to be performed this season at the 
Promenades. There is no new German music, 
although at the present rate of exchange what there is of it 
could be got very cheaply. There is no new Russian music, 
although I am not sure that Scriabin’s Second Symphony 
(C major, Op. 29) had ever been played in London before 
its performance at the Promenades on September 14th. There 
is no new French work of any magnitude, but, on the other 


hand, there is one new Dutch work—if we so describe Mr. 
Bernard van Dieren’s Introit to Les Propos des Beuveurs— 
and quitea numberof English. I went with great interest to 
hear Mr.van Dieren’s composition, because in a certain literary 
and musical circle Mr. van Dieren has been much talked of. 
There is a musical paper called the Sackbut, which is very 
much alive and which prints its readers’ expressions of their 
contempt for the editorial opinions or policy in the most 
candid fashion, and it has given much space to the music 
of Mr. van Dieren, possibly because Mr. van Dieren’s music 
looks better on paper than it sounds. At any rate, at the 
performance of Mr. van Dieren’s Introit, the Queen’s Hall 
was thronged with “ Sackbutters”’ who did their best to 
compensate Mr. van Dieren for the indifference of the rest 
of the audience, with the result that they sounded like a 
claque and reminded one of those Continental bravos hired 
by prima donnas. The Discourse of the Drinkers is, I under- 
stand, a choral work, and the orchestral introduction to it 
is, according to the programme note, merely “ intended to 
set up the right mood.” If the “ right mood” is a desire 
to hear more of The Discourse of the Drinkers, the Introit 
must be reckoned a failure. We are told that the “ con- 
tinuous and almost unrelieved variation of the same subject- 
matter” (in the Introit) “‘is analogous to The Discourse 
of the Drinkers, which always harps on the one idea of 
‘flagons and bottles.” If this monotony had any 
individuality, any musical significance, no one would object 
to its lack of sentiment or melodic or harmonic attractive- 
ness, for Mr. van Dieren does not set out to please us but to 
interest us. But it is to be hoped that he has something more 
up his sleeve for us to hear than mere awkward avoidance 
of ballad music. 

By the side of Mr. Arthur de Greef’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in C, played on the same evening of September 6th, I am 
inclined, however, to look upon Mr. van Dieren’s com- 
position as a masterpiece. Not that Mr. de Greef’s Concerto 
is not likely to give the average Promenade audience a 
good deal of pleasure where Mr. van Dieren gives them none, 
but it is the sort of pleasure that causes the godly to draw 
in their skirts and look away. It is a shameless exploitation 
of technical knowledge and skill, but if Mr. de Greef offends, 
he offends in company with many eminent names in musical 
history ; unhappily his offence is not a first-class one—it 
might be described as a second-class musical misdemeanour. 

A little bit higher in the scale is Mr. Joseph Jongen’s 
Symphonic Tableau, Lalla Rookh, performed for the first 
time in England on September 20th. We are told that Mr. 
Joseph Jongen is Belgium’s foremost living composer, and 
some of his chamber music is familiar in London. Mr. 
Jongen represents a good type of academic composer; he 
is genuinely musical, he has taste and sincerity, but of what 
we may call inspiration or even of invention this work 
Lalla Rookh has not a spark. It is also unfortunate for 
Mr. Jongen that he chose to write to a programme; in 
doing so he has submitted to a contemporary influence. I 
can hardly think it natural to him, for he shows none of 
that capacity of inventing appropriate musical imagery 
characteristic of the real programme writers, such as Dukas, 
Saint-Saéns, or Strauss. In consequence, Lalla Rookh has 
only an abstract musical interest, and of that very little. 
What little there is is lost in being spread out to far too 
great a length to cover a programme which it may accom- 
pany in the composer’s thought, but which it certainly 
never illustrates. 

If Mr. Jongen is a good type of academic composer— 
since he has a genuine musical sensibility—Mr. Edgar L. 
Bainton is a more orthodox type, for of musical sensibility 
he appears to have none, judging by his symphonic poem 
Paracelsus, performed for the first time in London on August 
31st. This much, however, must be conceded to Mr. Bainton, 
that once having chosen the subject for his symphonic poem 
and set it at the head of his music paper, he banishes it 
firmly but completely from his mind. Of Browning’s poem 
there is in this music not a trace. Eccentricity of thought 
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or character, emotional vivacity or ardour, scientific or 
amatory, would appear te be completely unknown to Mr. 
Bainton, whose symphonic poem is a masterpiece 
of nullity admirably constructed, flawless in its logical 
jon from the meaningless to the meaningless. Yet 
some ardour must possess Mr. Bainton, or what could drive 
him on to pen this mountain of notes? Perhaps only 
Professor Freud can tell, and he is in Austria. Some 
tion there must be of such musical works as Para- 
glsus, works that do not offend by any error in taste or 
vulgarity of sentiment or incoherence of design, but because 
are so excellently null. 

Null also, I am afraid, is the word for the Three Nature 
Poems of Mr. Eugene Goossens, played for the first time 
by Mr. Moiseiwitsch at his recital on September 24th. They 
are null because they are nowhere expressive of a new 
individuality, but are strongly reminiscent of both Scriabin 
and Debussy. Scriabin’s Symphony in C (Op. 29) is in its 
sow movement (andante in B major) strongly reminiscent 
of Wagner’s Siegfried music, but there are other places in 
the Symphony, notably in the last two movements, where 
there is a markedly individual utterance such as I find 
nowhere in Mr. Goossens’ Nature Poems. Instead, I merely 
fnd an abundant cleverness; but it is time now that Mr. 
Goossens began to make his own contribution to music if 
he has one to make, 

It remains to mention briefly Signor Ticciati’s Poema 

} for pianoforte and orchestra, which is, so far, 
the most interesting of the new compositions at the Prome- 
nades. Signor Ticciati has used the ecclesiastical modes 
not only with great skill but he has imparted a definite 
character to his work, the last movement, Vivace, having 
a particularly happy joviality which would have been far 
more to Rabelais’ humour than Mr. van Dieren’s ponderous 
Introit to The Discourse of the Drinkers. 

W. J. Turner, 


Drama 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
T the St. James’s Theatre you may have the pleasure 
A of seeing Sherlock Holmes in the flesh; that is 
to say, Mr. Saintsbury’s convincing impersonation 
of him (his one drawback is that he has not quite a high- 
enough forehead), and Mr. Lyn Harding’s still more elaborate 
and equally excellent impersonation of Dr. Grimesby Rylott. 
In addition, you may enjoy the pleasure of watching an 
excellent melodrama spun out of the adventure of The 
Speckled Band. Sherlock Holmes scholars will be familiar 
with the story of that violent, sinister and powerful 
doctor, the late impoverished owner of a lonely, mouldering 
in Sussex, Stoke Place, Stoke Moran, now inhabited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Scott Wilson; on such a subject I 
write for Sherlock Hoimes scholars only, confidently num- 
bering myself among them, though recognising the pre- 
eminence, as indeed we all must, of Mr. E. V. Knox 
(“Evoe”) in that department of study. 

I have been pained by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s recent 
support of fairy photographs and other less agreeable, though 
no less dubious, phenomena. It makes it a little more 
difficult to trust in the deductive methods of his famous 
hero, and I should have liked to have believed a little 
longer in the reliability of a brain quite capable of deducing 
that a man wore lambswool vests from a drop of mint sauce 
on his waistcoat. It has given me so much pleasure to trust 
Sherlock Holmes in the past. I shall never forget, when as 
a boy I gathered from the pages of the Strand Magazine that 

object of my admiration was no more; how I rushed 
before chapel to the room of one who has risen to be a 
Prominent man of science (and even then was incompre- 
hensibly engaged with glass tubes and powders) and 
announced, “* Sherlock Holmes is dead! He has fallen down 





a chasm with Dr. Moriarty!” ; nor shall I forget the look 
of dismay on the face of my friend. We were too young 
to know that Holmes was such a character as authors “ do 
not willingly let die”; nor could we have foreseen The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes. He is at present bee-farming in 
Sussex, and I cannot yet believe he has really made 
His Last Bow. Surely that tin box of old cases, the 
contents of which Dr. Watson used to eye so greedily, 
from which was once produced the twine, pegs and old 
metal disks, memorials of one of Holmes’s earliest cases 
(I refer, of course, to The Musgrave Ritual case), contains 
records quite as interesting ? Surely Dr. Watson can leave 
his young partner to take his practice and go down to Sussex 
for a few days instead of, say, visiting Col. Hayter at 
Reigate ? The one weak spot in the impregnable character 
of his friend (since the cocaine habit was overcome) is a 
susceptibility to flattery, which Dr. Watson in his plain- 
man way is adept at administering. We know, indeed, 
that in that box are The Case of Vamberry, The Record of 
the Tarleton Murders, The Adventure of the Old Russian 
Woman, and a full account of Ricoletti of the club foot 
and his abominable wife, none of which have seen the light. 
Surely Dr. Watson would not return empty handed ? 
As a married man he never had the smallest difficulty in 
getting away. And now, alas, that that almost unique 
wife, Mrs. Watson, has passed away, he has even less 
excuse. Did she not always say in the old days, “ You 
have been looking a little run down lately; a country 
change will do you good,” or “ You are always so interested 
in Mr. Holmes’s cases—go by all means” whenever he 
informed her of an invitation to help in an investigation ? 
Since, I say, this admirable woman is no more, who 
never showed a trace of that too common wifely jealousy 
of prenuptial friends, and of whom not one word of 
corrosive mockery is recorded (although to the feminine 
eye her husband’s idol must have had some weak points), 
Dr. Watson cannot even plead that he must not try beyond 
limits such exceptional-virtue. Yes, he must go down 
to the bee-farm and look in that box. If he does not, 
some of us will look up Mycroft Holmes at the Diogenes 
Club. He is still alive, though he must have #ffred by 
this time from those mysterious duties of correlating the 
reports of the different Civil Services. 

I do not know whether I was more pleased to see Dr. 
Watson on the stage, or Sherlock Holmes himself. Dr. 
Watson (Mr. Later) was perfectly in character. I did not, 
however, recognise the interior of the rooms in Baker 
Street; and I have been there so often in imagination, 
when November fogs were blanketting the windows, or a 
howling rainstorm has made a frantic peal at the bell 
inaudible till repeated and repeated, that I think I should 
have done so had the setting been correct. Sherlock 
Holmes used not, as was suggested on this stage, to 
practice revolver shooting at targets, but to pick out a 
V. R. in bullet-pocks on the wall. The stage room was 
gayer, larger and less littered than I remembered ; I was 
also very disappointed not to see Mrs. Hudson, for whom 
I have a great regard; Billy does not interest me. 

To Sherlock Holmes scholars it would be an insult to 
describe the plot of The Speckled Band. It will be enough 
to say that without keeping up the mystery of poor Miss 
Stonor’s death, or of the nature of the danger which threatens 
Miss Enid Stonor, dramatic suspense is maintained. Few 
scenes are more enjoyably disquieting than the visit of a 
would-be murderer in a dressing-gown at night to the bed- 
room of a girl just after she has done brushing her hair. 
This scene you will have the chance to enjoy, though, of 
course, it is not in the story. 

Years hence, when the name of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle himself is merely an item in reference books, the 
name of “Sherlock Holmes” will still have a definite 
connotation. Such a great thing it is to have provided a 
little childish enjoyment, to have written first-rate bosh ! 

DesMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE read two new books this week, Last Studies in 
I Criminology, by the late H. B. Irving (Collins, 15s.), 
and My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazzini (Cassell, 
21s.). A week ago London welcomed her back at the Albert 
Hall. She sang three times as many times as she was 
billed to sing, and the huge pyramid of flowers behind the 
piano grew higher and higher. Everyone was given her 
photograph, and during the intervals she signed them till 
her fingers ached. After it was all over her car could not 
get through the press of people till, adopting tactics which 
have been used by mothers of large families when chased 
by wolves, she scattered “ her pledges of affection,” in this 
case flowers, to her pursuers. Amiable woman, how grate- 
ful, delightful and delighted she was! Such receptions 
only befall those who are themselves reflectors of emotion, 
flashing it back in becks and bows and smiles and tears, who, 
if they were not recipients, would be bestowers of enthu- 
siasm. 
* * * 

Great singers resemble Royalties. They, too, collect round 
them lords and ladies in waiting, and in the background 
there is usually a crushed, anxious and devoted secretary. 
Everyone who has seen both Royal personages and great 
singers at close quarters must have been struck by the 
resemblance. The grand, bland, kind, slow way in which 
Patti and Albani used to enter a drawing-room was—there is 
only one word for it—reginal. Madame Tetrazzini’s auto- 
biography kept reminding me of the printed confidences 
with which, from time to time, Royalty has favoured us ; Iam 
sure if Queen Alexandra were to write her memoirs they 
would be like Tetrazzini’s. In queens of song and queens who 
wear crowns you find the same unblushing emotional sim- 
plicity ; with the same enveloping gesture they take us all 
to their hearts. That the one talks of “‘ my people” and 
the-other of “‘ my audiences ” is of no consequence, for they 
have the same emotional relation towards this huge, composite 
entity, tHat dear, dear monster, adorably faithful and warm- 
hearted, which cheers with a million mouths, smiles and 
twinkles with a million eyes and waves with a million hands. 
It must be, as Henry James would have said, “ exceeding 
rum ” to have in one’s life such a vague, gigantic lover— 
a lover whose affection and approbation remains, if the most 
expected, still ever the most thrilling of joys; to whom in 
return one would feel (if one were a good woman) a devoted 
sense of duty. “ If I could have done, I would have written 
this life in the language of song,” says Queen Tetrazzini. 
And that reminds me what, after all, from a literary point 
of view, were Queen Victoria’s messages to her people but 
“a few simple chords touched upon the piano”? I am 
sure she felt that what she needed, at the close of Jubilee 
Day, was to burst into song. 

. * * 

Men and women who live in public are psychologically akin 
toeach other. Iam told by a friend that to meet Carpentier 
is exactly like meeting a young prince. Actresses, however, 
when they reach the top of the European tree, when they, 
too, live in the stare of “the wide-open eye of the solitary 
sky,” seldom develop, however, that considerate reginal 
manner. They are too busy and their work is too wearing, 
emotionally. The apprenticeship of a prima donna is 
very hard, but cence she is risen she swims leisurely in a 
serener air. Thus, famous actresses, though they may often 
fairly plead Mrs. Gamp’s excuse, “ fiddle-strings is nothing 
to expredge my nerves,” are apt to be downright naughty 
to everyone all round; while the queen of song, though 
she may in the course of her career trample on an impresario 
or two, is socially extremely kind. 


A prima donna has another, subtle but important, character- 
istic in common witha queen. Both feel they owe their sway 


i 


over the emotions of others to something extrinsic, some. 
thing as separate from themselves, as a magic rose or ring; 
in the one case it is a voice, in the other a crown. The 
thought seems to nourish in both a benign humility and 
simple religious gratitude. I do not know why the posses. 
sion of a wonderful pair of vocal chords should seem to g 
woman less a part of herself than a wonderful pair of eyes, 
but I have observed that the possession of the latter seldom 
produces that almost apologetic gratitude I have detected 
in the lives of great singers. Queen Tetrazzini says that 
up to the time of writing her voice has earned her over 
million pounds, and I can see she is very grateful to Heaven 
and to “ her people.” Of course, several times every year 
this sum, or at least the use and advantages of such a for. 
tune, is won at a blow, without any work at all, by beauties ; 
yet never in my experience, and I am getting on in years, 
has it happened to me that while walking through the 
splendid park or spacious rooms of one of those fortunate 
ones, has she turned to me and exclaimed, “ All this is the 
result of the delicious tilt of my nose.” Prima donnas are 
more humble; when they tell the fairy-stories of their 
lives, they say “It was my voice, my magic rose.” 
* * * 

“Ah! little Tetrazzini,” said her old maestro, “ you have 
something very wonderful in your throat.” “ Have I, 
maestro? Please tell me what is there.” “ You have 
palaces and castles and horses and coaches, beautiful lands 
and lovely jewels, a great name and thousands of admirers.” 
The little Tetrazzini opened her mouth wide, “ If I have 
horses down my throat, maestro, take two of them out and 
let’s have a glorious gallop over the hills instead of staying 
in this stuffy school.” ‘Ah! you are pleased to be funny, 
little Tetrazzini, but one day ~~ will know I was serious. 
Then you will remember and think kindly of your old 
maestro, who will be probably dead and forgotten.” “ When 
vast audiences in world-capitals,” Madame Tetrazzini con- 
tinues, “have risen in their seats, waved their hands 
and cheered and cheered my singing till I was over- 
whelmed by the joyous tumult, I have thought of my old 
maestro and his words, and thought, ‘ Would that he were 
here to-night to share with me the success of his old pupil !’” 
I like “ to share with me ” not my success but “ the success ” 
—as it might be, of a little Betsinda. It is, you see, all 
fairy story from beginning to end, told by the heroine, a 
little girl who was given once a magic rose. 

* * a 


Mr. H. B. Irving’s book is a heart-wringing book. It tells 
uite admirably the story of four miscarriages of justice, of 
the unmerited punishments of Adolph Beck, Lesurques, La 
Ronciére and Peter Vaux. The Beck case, which led to the 
institution of our Court of Criminal Appeal, is fresh in many 
memories. Beck was a man of excellent character, and the 
case was one of mistaken identity. The charge against 
Beck was that pretending to be e rich swell, he had induced 
various women of the streets to give him valuables or small 
loans in return for handsome cheques which could not be 
cashed. The police identified him as an ex-convict who had 
some years before played the same trick. Now his counsel 
could prove (though he had no aay of doing so) 
that Beck was not this man, but unfortunately the case went 
against him on the evidence of the swindled women alone, 
and he was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment as 
a second-time offender. During those years in prison he 
never ceased to assert his innocence and to beg that the 
evidence against him might be re-examined. It was then 
discovered that the criminal with whom he had been identi- 
fied was a circumcised Jew, which Beck was certainly not. 
This discovery lent probability to his assertions of innocence 
and plausibility to the firm belief of his friends and that there 
had been a miscarriage of justice. The Home Office, however, 
turned down every plea for further investigation. Beck was 
released before the expiration of his sentence as a 
conduct prisoner, but shortly afterwards he was arrested 
and recondemned on the same charge. It was durin this 
second term of imprisonment that the real criminal was 
caught. Beck was at once released and ultimately awarded 
£5,000 damages. A commission was appointed which pro- 
claimed his innocence, at the same time censuring the Home 
Office. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


IS INDISPENSABLE TO YOU. 


jt is a Universal Question-Answerer—the 
Britannica tells you quickly and accurately 
— ‘ou want to know. Every Why ?— 

oh When ?—Where ?—What ? and 
ooo ? can be answered from it. 
It gives a Complete World History—there are 
ci. 5 historical articles, covering all periods, 
races, countries, cities and peoples; all 
wars, battles, sieges, treaties and con- 
ventions ; all revolutions and great popu- 
lar movements 

British History and Politics—from the earliest 
period; social, political, and religious 
development of the British people to the 

resent century 

9, internatioust Biographies—the life 
stories of all the world’s notable men and 
women presented in graphic and attractive 
style, with many portraits. 

A Complete Atlas—more than 300 maps, with 
125,000 geographical entries. 

A Gazetteer o e¢ World—10,838 articles 
about places, states, provinces, cities, seas, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, national wonders, 
trades and manufactures, statistics, &c. 

Manufactures and Commerce—every branch 
of industry and manufacture ; all arts and 
crafts; inventions, machines, processes 
and raw materials; 15,139 illustrations. 

Best Books on All Subjects—the Britannica 
tells you about famous books and plays in 
all languages ; the drama, writing, print- 


ing, arts. 

A Universal Book of Dates—telling you 
when any event took place, when a 
famous man was born or died, a book was 
written, a law enacted, an invention or 
other discovery made, &c. 

A Collection of Instructive Pictures—15,139 
illustrations, including Birds, Animals, 

em Machines, Tools, Docks, Bridges, 
icles, Flags, Ships, Artillery, Plants, 
Buildings, Works of Art, Jewelry, Trees, 
— on Costumes, Glass, Lace, 


Music. Singing, Opera and Dancing—all the 

oy composers, musicians, singers, every 

of music, musical instrument, form 

of musical composition; great operas ; 
dances of all lands. 

Questions of the Day—what the world is 
talking about; immigration, Asiatic ex- 
clusion, alcohol and the drink evil; 
suffrage, eugenics, heredity, divorce, in- 
sanity, wages, tariffs, railroad rates ; 

, communism, &c. 

For Home and Foreign Travel—the things 
you want to know before you go abroad ; 
people and customs of all lands ; scenery 
and routes of travel; parks, buildings, 
+7 art galleries ; how to map out 
a trip to any part of the world. 

A Library for 20th-Century Women— 
whether it is politics or civic matters, 
questions of public health, or political 

affairs; all arts and crafts; child wel- 
fare; costume, mag Fo ‘lace, decora- 
tion : the lives of famous women. 

For All Students of the Bible—the greatest 
authorities on the history of the Bible, its 
translations, all of its books, and the men 
who wrote them; the Crusades and 
Reformation ; ecclesiastical systems, &c. 

All Sports, Games, and Pastimes—26o articles, 
every form of recreation and athletics ; 
indoor games; motoring, golf, tennis, 
rowing, sailing, canoeing. swimming, ski- 


ing, mountain climbing, riding, photo- 
ne taxidermy, &c. 
We Eat—nutritive values of 


articles of food; percentage of water ; 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, mineral mat- 
ter, refuse ; comparative digestibility of 
different kinds of food ; dietaries ; amount 
of food necessary for people at very hard 
work, for the ——s 
hought—recording, 
laining, and criticising developments in 
itical, scientific, artistic, religious, social, 
commercial, and industrial history. 








Scientific Facts—things already proved and 
those in process of proving by the world’s 
master kers and discoverers in chem- 
istry, geology, physics, mineralogy, biology, 


astronomy, and mathematics. 
Pottery an ’ Porcelain—beautiful colour re- 
productions of representative Chinese 


antique porcelains, also of Japanese and 
European examples ; exhaustive account 
of the ceramic art in all lands; materials, 
firing, decoration, glaze ; characteristic 
methods of production. 

A Handy Library for Students—just what 
an ambitious student needs in his room to 
help him supplement classroom work. 
The Britannica’s 41,000 articles are a 
university in themselves. 

A Useful Book to Parents—with many sug- 
gestions for strengtheni a Oe bodily and 
mental character of children ; the period 
of infancy diet ; children’s diseases ; how 
to ich. how much a healthy baby should 
wei 

Hunting and Fishing—with authoritative 
pictures and descriptive articles on big 
game, birds and fish of all lands; guns, 
on. fishing-rods, &c. ; the best districts 

r hunting and fishing | on all continents. 

Manners and Customs—explaining the origin 
and history of social usages, salutations and 
forms of address, weddings, visiting cards ; 
characteristics and native customs of 
peasants in remote districts. 

Interior Decoration and Design—full of sug- 
gestions for mural decoration, carving, 
frescoes ; representative examples of glass, 
furniture, enamels and embroidery, &e' 
Great masters of decoration and design. 

A Ready Reference Guide for Country 
Dwellers—care of the lawn, flower beds and 
vegetable garden; poultry keeping, bee 
keeping ; how to raise any kind of flower, &c. 

A Temperance Library—the physical effects 
of alcohol and habit drugs; bodily and 
mental diseases caused by their” use ; 
liquor laws in all lands; temperance 
movements ; alcoholism and crime, &c. 

A Critical Guide to Poetry —descriptive and 
critical accounts of all the world’s great 
poome in any language and of all ages, 

ides all forms of verse. Lives of poets, 
ancient and modern. 

Classical Literature—giving the best guides 
to Latin and Greek classics and mythology, 
describing and criticising famous poems, 
dramas, historical works, biographies and 


speeches. 

All the Arts and Crafts—with beautiful 
illustrations of famous works of art; 
over 2,000 articles on painting, sculpture, 
drawing, engraving, architecture ; various 
kinds of craftsmanship ; lives of all the 
great artists. 

Exploration and Adventure—Ballooning, 
mountaineering, life at sea, flight, pearl 
diving ; strange tribes and savage races ; 
wild beasts. The story of Polar and 
other explorations in all parts of the world. 

Mental Phenomena and Spiritualism—articles 
on hypnotism, thought transference, 
demoniac possession, , research, 
dreams, apparitions, tion, trance, 
second sight, &c. 

Every Man His Own Lawyer—giving the 
layman all the fundamental principles 
about business law, real estate law, trade- 
mark and patent law; marriage and 
divorce ; contracts, sales, drawing a will. 

International Law—International relations 
in peace and in war; neutrality; block- 
ade; contraband ; ‘Hague Convention ; 
— congresses ; laws of war ; prizes of 

; search ; spies, &c. 

The “Outdoor World—Nature Study—giving 
authoritative facts about all living things, 
all growing things, and the wonders of 
nature ; botanising; birds’ eggs; butter- 


flies ; 'jntelligence in animals; ants; 
bees ; migration of birds ; colours of the 
sky ; clouds; cyclones. 





| You can purchase the Encyclopedia 
Britannica at HALF COST by order- 


ing the new Handy Volume Issue 
of the 11th Edition. 


The Encych Britannica is now placed easily 
within the reach of the man of limited means; he can 
obtain it at HALF THE Cost of the Cambridge (large 
paper) issue by ordering the Handy Volume issue. 


This new issue is in no sense different from the 
Cambridge issue, except that it 2) ted from smaller 
type upon a smaller Handy Volume 
issue is a wonderful t in fine printing 
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the reading matter, ALI, the illustrations, diagrams, 
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curtailed ; line for line and word for word each page in 
gy yy tye oe 
issue. a 
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the purchaser to be reduced by half. 
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despatched to you upon a first pay- 
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Britannica 
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of the Handy Volume Issue of the 
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10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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volumes is displayed and all desired 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Little Death. By Irene Forses-Mosse. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Her Father’s Daughter. By Gene Srratron Porter. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The Singing Captives. By E.C. B. Jones. Cobden-Sanderson. 
6s. 


Joanna Godden. By SuHema Kayve-SuiTu. Cassell’s. 8s. 6d. 


It is not always with exultation that one says, “This book 
could only have been written by a woman.” ‘There are times 
when the meaning behind that sentence is not, “ Listen to the 
Woman Soul revealing its secrets,” but, ‘I think the cork has 
come out.” There are times when one’s ear is vexed by the low 
buzzing hum of the female maunderer or the shrill insistent note 
of the female chucklehead. If one opens Irene Forbes-Mosse’s 
The Little ‘Death, a trailing work, which has been unnecessarily 
hailed out of the German for our delectation, one cannot feel 
glad that this woman writer has felt the need of self-expression. 
It is a book influenced by and imitative of Vernon Lee’s profound 
reverence for her own sensorium and that coy, introspectiveness, 
which was characteristic of the early work of the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. The author feels such pride in 
her own impressions that she presents them on the printed 
page without making the slightest attempt to extract from them 
the significance which is beauty; she records the mere fact of 
moodiness with the respect which should be kept for the chronicles 
of spiritual events, and she does all this conscientiously and fasti- 
diously. She puts her back, in short, into the business of being 
trivial. This peculiar uncorrected egotism is, one feels, a legacy 
from those days when women were never checked for pointlessness 
save within the married state, when the checking was considered 
by the victim, not as a reasonable protest, but as one more act 
of war. 

Nor will the feminist boast about Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter’s 
Her Father’s Daughter, though it is distinctively feminine and 
undeniably gives great pleasure of a certain sort. Linda, the 
heroine, is an American schoolgirl of seventeen with a white, pure, 
flagwagging soul. She is, perhaps, at the top of her form when 
she rebukes a young man who is building a house because there 
is not a nursery in it, since, “af every home in Lilac Valley has at 
least six sturdy boys and girls growing’ up in it with the proper 
love of cowutry and the proper realisation of the white man’s 
right to supremacy, and if all the world, now occupied by white 
men, could make an equal record, where would be the talk of the 
yellow peril?”’ The young man is so moved by this that he 
abandons his previous objection that he has not yet found “ his 
dream lady ” and orders nurseries for six children to be added to 
his house. Needless to say, Linda marries him in the end; in 
forcing the nurseries into his house she was only driving in the 
thick end of the wedge. There is a curious dietetic twist to the 
book. When Linda rushes up to her own bedroom, overcome 
with emotion, as she frequently does, she invariably draws 
towards her a sheet of paper and begins writing. But it is not, 
as one might expect, a poem or a diary that she writes. Instead, 
it is a solid thousand words of this sort of thing: ‘‘Take the most 
succulent young bloom stems of the yucca when they have 
exactly the appearance of an asparagus head at its moment of 
delicious perfection. With a sharp knife cut them in circles an 
inch in depth. Arrange these in a shallow porcelain baking dish, 
sprinkle with salt, dot them with butter, add enough water to 
keep them from sticking and burning .. .” The girl is solving 
certain financial difficulties by writing cookery articles for a 
magazine, and we are given at least six of these articles at length. 
Tantalising as this is to English readers, whom the sundering 
seas prevent from taking a yucca, it must be a great help in the 
business of authorship. If the technique of other domestic arts 
were called upon, this artifice might be useful to many writers. 
It might have enabled Miss E. C. B. Jones, for instance, to give 
substance to The Singing Captives. As it is, one feels, when one 
reads it, that a character whom Henry James conceived and 
rejected on account of its vagueness, has married nothingness, 
and these people are their children. It would be a great relief if 
Caroline Peel, instead of blowing in a shuddering draught of 
refinement across the scene of her father’s ruin, occasionally 
went up to her bedroom and immersed herself and the story in 
the technique, say, of jumper knitting. ‘* She picked up a ball of 
wool and cast on stitches, two purl,two plain. She intended to 
do this for seventeen rows, and then to divide, decrease two 
stitches in every alternate row for ten rows...’ No, we should 
not be too proud to learn from Gene Stratton Porter. From the 
back of the wrapper, which gives the titles of her other works (of 
which I find, Laddie, a True Blue Story and Homing with the 





Birds :} a History of a Lifetime of Personal Experience, the most 
inviting), I learn that the sale of her [book amounts to over 
nine millions. It looks as if humanity had more sense of fun 
than one had suspected . . . 

But when one says of Joanna Godden, “ This is a book that 
only a woman could have written,” one says it with exultation, 
This is one of the few books that one would bring forward to 
answer that Weininger’s charge that no woman has ever written 
a book which reveals the truth about the specifically feminine 
phrases of experience. Miss Kaye-Smith’s work has always been 
able, but very often it seemed spurious in spirit. ‘The world she 
presented was exquisitely consistent, but one was not certain 
whether it was real. One suspected at times that the rustic 
society of her books was a superstructure reared by an imagination 
on the findings of an observation that was considerably inferior 
to it. In many of them one was checked by doubt about matter 
of fact, even when one was most convinced that here was a remark- 
able craftsman and an artist with a vision which, though not vivid, 
had a peculiar and endearing warmth and intimacy, rather like 
the paintings of Josef Israels. In Tamarisk Town one was sure 
neither of the pathology of the Mayor’s passion nor of the 
probability of excursionists to a seaside place making a riot 
round the Town Hall. In Green Apple Harvest one was doubtful 
of the attitude of the Kent farmers towards the hero’s love for a 
gipsy. In A Challenge to Sirius, although it compelled respect by 
the novelty of its subject, one was reminded uncomfortably of 
what Henry James said in The American Scene concerning the 
spurious nature of the appeal made to the imagination by the 
romance of the Southern States; either her intellect was so far 
below her power of writing prose that that was of no avail or she 
had not taken the trouble to acquaint herself with the period of 
which she was writing. But in Litile England, the novel she 
wrote describing the effect of the war on a little village, there 
was an extraordinary leap up to the plane of the undeniably 
authentic in the description of Ivy, the girl who got engaged to 
a soldier and found he had a wife in the North. The picture of that 
girl, coarse and wholesome like a prize heifer, yet not only of 
this earth but quite certainly holding a stake in the spiritual 
world, was one of the most remarkable achievements in the fiction 
of the last ten years. It suggested to me that the explanation of 


‘ Miss Kaye-Smith’s previous failure to be absolutely first-rate was 


that she had not found her subject, and that once she followed 
up this vein and gave herself to the analysis of women, her art 
would show itself free from this curious lassitiude, this fatigued 
carelessness about veracity. 

In Joanna Godden Miss Kaye-Smith has at last restricted 
herself to the analysis of a woman; and it is by far the best 
novel she has ever written. And it is interesting to notice that 
she has treated her theme with a completeness that a man, even 
if he had a talent as great as hers, would find it difficult to give it. 
For there is a tendency among writers to give excessive dignity 
to the proceedings of the opposite sex, to write of them in a 
reverent and apocalyptic manner. It was the woman novelist 
who invented, God knows on what foundation of fact, the strong, 
silent man; it was Ouida who, looking on the guardsman of 
life, produced the guardsman of Under Two Flags. And men 
often wreak the same transformation on women when they 
choose them as subjects. Miss Kaye-Smith tells the story of 
a woman-farmer who, after the loss of her true lover in early 
life, spends all her force in tilling the soil; and when nearing 
forty, appalled by the imminence of middle age, gives herself 
to a silly little Cockney rather than miss love, and is left with 
a child who brings her supreme joy, but also the extremity of 
ruin, since it costs her her farm, her home, her sister, her good 
name. A male novelist of the same quality as Miss Kaye-Smith 
—say the earlier and admirable Mr. Eden Philpotts as he was in 
the ’nineties—could hardly have told this story without making a 
mere silhouette of the woman, a vast dark figure seen against a 
white sky in a tragic attitude. But Miss Kaye-Smith is never 
overawed by her situation into losing hold of her sense of Joanna’s 
character, and the consequence is that her tragedy is credible and full 
of atmosphere. We see Joanna exhibiting her quality so thoroughly 
that we believe in her desperate snatch at love in an unlikely 
place. Having seen her beginnings on the farm and watched 
her make a fool of herself over the Spanish sheep we can believe 
in her later folly; and having seen how she overcame these 
extravagances and achieved greatness as a farmer we can believe 
that out of this unfavourable motherhood she will achieve 
another sort of greatness. One believes in Joanna herself; 
her coarse, warm beauty, like a giant sunflower ; her dogmatism, 
her secret diffidence, her adult power, her infantile trust that 
fine things will come out of her life. And there is one part of 
the book—the prelude to Joanna’s sexual life, when she tolerates 
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MARIE CORELLI’S WONDERFUL NEW NOVEL 


THE SECRET POWER: a Rom:znce of the Time 
By MARIE CORELLI. Third [dition. Crown 8vo. 
. net. 

The most remarkable of all Marie Corelli’s novels. It 
comes on the very top of the wave of the world’s unrest, 
and expresses the thoughts of thousands who lack the skill 
or the courage to speak out. 

E. V. LUCAS’S NEW NOVEL 
A Masterpiece 
ROSE AND ROSE 
By E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Delightful Humour 


THE LOST LAWYER 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
The book affords a humorous and penetrating description 
of society in an Irish provincial town during the worst period 
of the disturbances. 


COQUETTE 
By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of “ September.’ 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a really notable book about a young girl's am! ition 
and the struggle between her love and her ambition. Intense, 
emotional, and highly dramatic. 


FOUR SPLENDID NOVELS 
THE FOOL. H.C. Bailey. 7s. 6d. net. 
LUNATICS ABOARD. Peter Blundell. 6s. net. 
THE YELLOW SPIDER. J.Charles Beecham. 6s. net. 
THE PAPER WEDDING. Charles McEvoy. 6s. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
ANECDOTES AND MEMORIES 
MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE: London and 

Paris Yesterday and To-day 
By RALPH NEVILL. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo- 
15s. net. 

This is a delightful volume dealing with two capitals— 
their manners, s, and vices, from Victorian days up 
to ~4 present time, enlivened by many anecdotes of famous 
peop 

“Very amusing and full of point. A book which will 
soon be in everybody’s hands.”—Daily Mail. 


Irresistible Laughter 


A BOOK OF DRAWINGS 
By H. M. BATEMAN. With an Introduction by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Royal 4to. ros. 6d. net. 

MORE MORROW 
A second book of o4 Drawings by GEORGE MORROW. 
Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
By = I. M. BELL. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 
21s. ne 


BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY: The Application of 
Chemistry to Biological Problems 
By H. E. ROAF, M.D., D.Sc, MRCS, L.RCP., 
Professor of Physiology at the London Hospital Medical 
College, University of London. With many LIllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


CROPS AND TILLAGE 
By J. C. NEWSHAM, F.L.S., Principal of Monmouth- 
shire Agricultural Institution. With 22 Illustrations. 
(Handbooks of Agriculture.) Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION SIMPLY EXPLAINED 
With an Introduction and Editorial Notes by HENRY P. 
MANNING. With 82 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This is not a metaphysical book, but a contribution to 
the elucidation of Einsteinism in the shape of a sane and 
simple exposition of a fascinating mathematical conception. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Art and Power 








The Pall Mall Gasette says: 
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that 
such charm. These peamegrens. pee mounted upon 
art. 





grey card, are works 


THE ROADMENDER 





BY 
MICHAEL FAIRLESS 
Cr. 4to, with 20 photographs. 2is. net. 





This is a charming volume, well worth 
possessing. 





“Radiant with the love of nature . A charming 
little work, if onl for the glimpses it affords of life in the 
wilds." —Shefield aily Independent. 


GOD’S COUNTRY 


THE TRAIL TO HAPPINESS 
BY 





JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Cr. 8vo, with 4 photographs. 6s. net. 





“A feast of sound count —- 4 common sense: it 
tackles great problems life oy By but without 
sentimental or hysterical , &. The book should 

carefully .’’— Manchester Guardian. 
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“ An excellent men of multum-in-parvo dramatic interest. 
The volume sho a | oney interesting to others besides 
Galsworthians."’ were Referee 


SIX SHORT PLAYS 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Sq. cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The latest Galsworthy volume, including : The First 
ani the Last: The Little Man; Hall Marked; The 
Sun; Defeat; and Punch and Go. 





The Sixth and Final Volume of the famous “ History 
of Theatrical Art,’’ by Karl Manzius. 


CLASSICISM AND ROMAN. 
TICISM aS eee 


“A storehouse of unbiased fact, 
popularly acceptable."’—Sunday Express. 


prodigiously learned, yet 
28s. net. 





** Man must learn to love as he must learn to write "’ 
is the keynote of 


LOVE AND UNLOVE 


BY HAROLD CHILD 
Sq. cr. 8vo. ne net. 


A helpful and eminently estive volume on 
happiness in - life. 





Recollections of a journey to a city of mys- 
tery through a country difficult of access and 
rarely visited. 





MOGREB-EL-ACKSA 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 





BY 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Large demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Dell: tales and house teve and weu88 tenpseestons of travel 
are recorded by a writer renowned for his strength of 
personality and mastery 





The Times says :— 





* Extensive and minute knowledge of English furniture 
is shown throughout the book.’ 


THE PRESENT STATE 





OF OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 





BY 
R. W. SYMONDS 
Royal 4to, with 116 photographs of oak, walnut, 





pong wy and and satinwood. 63s. net. 





fully studied it wil 
many mistakes.'’—The Times. 
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an incompetent “ looker’? who thwarts her farming ambitions 
by the mistakes he makes with her sheep because of a certain 
power he has over her, the nature of which she for long does not 
recognise—when Miss Kaye-Smith rises to the very extreme of 
that quality of veracity in which she has so often before been 
lacking. The description of her exultation and irritation when 
she goes to the sheep-shearing and notices “that the animal 
he was working on lay quiet beneath his feet while the other 
men held theirs with difficulty and many struggles” is far 
beyond anything that she has done hitherto. It looks as if 
Miss Kaye-Smith had before her a future, not, ‘as one had 
expected, as an indefatigable and competent novelist, but as 
an artist. ReEBEccA WEST. 


PEN-PORTRAITS 
Portraits of the "Nineties. By E. T. Raymonp. Fisher Unwin. 


15s. 
Makers of the New World. By One Wuo Knows TuHem. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The art of pen-portraiture is a popular and delightful one, 
but it is not easy, and it is a pity that the public accepts so 
readily, as authentic likenesses, impressions of well-known 
personages, if only these portraits are painted with the bravura 
of an easy confidence and accompanied by some familiarity of 
reference. For it does not follow that one who has had even 
excellent opportunities for observing can, with the best of good 
faith, succeed in catching a likeness, or that given familiarity he 
will attempt honest portraiture. Take this book, Makers of the 
New World ; it pretends to be an impartial series of portraits by 
one who feels it indiscreet to say more about himself than that 
he is, well—‘*One Who Knows Them”: it is only a series of 
puffs. President Wilson is down and out; “One Who 
Knows Him ” has hardly a good word for him, compared to 
what he finds to say of a man like Lord Riddell. Mr. Balfour 
is a figure of receding importance, and the colours in which he is 
painted are distinctly cold. But the rest! The impression 
which the book leaves is that we should be radiantly satisfied so 
long as the making of the New World is in such hands. 

The only portrait which has life in it is that of M. Clemenceau: 
This is due to the number of M. Clemenceau’s own “ good things ” 
which are quoted, for his witticisms and retorts are full of 
character. They define his pugnacious attitude towards life, 
and none of them better than his outburst: ‘“ My wife was 
unfaithful to me; my children have left me; my friends have 
deserted me—but I have still got my teeth.” The impression 
left is that of a fine, cynical, old crustacean with a pair of powerful 
nippers, but with no more generosity in him than shines in the 
eyes of a lobster behind the bars of a lobster-pot. “ One Who 
Knows Him ” has certainly failed to make coherent the illusive 
personality of the Prime Minister. He writes of him in the manner 
a purveyorof a patent medicine describing his latest cure for all ills. 

The other book mentioned above, Portraits of the Nineties, does 
not pretend to be based on data beyond the reach of the public ; 
nor, in Mr, E. T. Raymond’s case, is the posture of detachment, 
as of an artist in front of a sitter, a hollow pretence. He has 
his preferences and his prejudices, of course, but he attempts 
what he sets out to do, namely, to give a clear, coherent idea of 
his subjects’ characters and of the parts they played in life. 
They are a various collection; {Lord Rosebery, Rhodes, 
Gladstone, Meredith, Salisbury, Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, 
Harcourt, Lord Morley, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Stead, Oscar Wilde, 
Leighton, Watts, Aubrey Beardsley, Kitchener, General Booth 
and others. Just as a capable painter fails with certain types, 
while succeeding admirably with others, so does Mr. Raymond 
succeed and fail with his pen; Oscar Wilde, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Aubrey Beardsley, are out of his most vividly realised field of 
vision. He makes, however, two acute remarks upon Mr. Hardy, 
that his pessimism has its root in an extreme gentleness and that 
his books never convey, as they should, that his unhappy Judes 
and Tesses are after all exceptions. 

Although the general criticism passed on these sketches would 
be that they were sensible rather than profound, and well-balanced 
rather than vivid, passages occur in them in which the inter- 
pretation of character is lit up by the mention of some physical 
trait, which brings the whole man vividly before one. For 
instance, here is W. T. Stead: 

His face, where the grizzling beard did not hide it, was deeply 
lined, and his movements had that kind of conscious alertness 
which, in its contrast with the self-possessed and even lazy confidence 
of youth in its physical competence, is a sure indication of advancing 

years. He was given to loose homespuns, which made his figure 


ee 





appear rather more clumsy than it was. Nothing in his negli 
however, suggested the Bohemian; he might easily have passed, at 
first glance, for a county tradesman of the less pompous kind, g 
corn-and-seed merchant in a substantial way. 

His eyes, however, at once attracted attention. They were 
neither full nor beautiful, and one might have known the man ajj 
his life without remembering their precise colour ; doubtless they 
were of some kind of faded blue or undistinguishable grey . The 
remarkable thing about them was negative. They struck one as 
the eyes of a man who used them for the special purpose of not 
seeing. They at once explained what Shakespeare meant when he 
likened the poet’s eye to the lunatic’s and described it “in a fine 
frenzy rolling.” Stead’s eyes did not roll; they were curiously 
and brightly still, but they did give the idea of “frenzy,” as 
Shakespeare used the word—that is to say, of a subjective and not 
objective vision, of a mental excitement, an irritation of the brain, 
which prevented the owner seeing things as they were. Stead looked 
not at, but through one, just as Mrs. Jellyby looked through her 
visitors at the coast of Africa five thousand miles away. 


The significance of this description is felt throughout a very 
just estimate of Stead’s large, yet cranky, career. Note how 
well that trait is observed, and the acuteness, too, of that definj- 
tion of middle-aged alacrity : Mr. Raymond himself has certainly 
an objective eye. 

His portrait of Sir William Harcourt is only disappointing 
because it might be so good; for the subject is splendid. But 
there is point as well as wit in the recital of his complete name, 
William George Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt, and Mr. 
Raymond’s comment on that fine crescendo, that the possessor of 
it was sometimes little more than William or George ; more often 
Granville and Venables, but sometimes even a match for the full 
kingliness of Harcourt. One turns from Mr. Raymond’s study 
of Herbert Spencer, to depict whom is almost as easy as drawing 
a tortoise, to the difficult theme of Mr. Balfour. The most 
penetrative and convincing pen-portrait of Mr. Balfour is to be 
found in Mrs. Asquith’s Memoirs; here we find no attempt like 
that. He is drawn on the same canvas as Chamberlain, and 
Chamberlain occupies both background and foreground, leaving 
Mr. Balfour in a rather nebulous middle distance. This of 
Chamberlain is good: ‘“ The true tragedy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career was that, while he had the fastest of cars, he did not 
possess a reliable road-map, and his road in political life was always 
chosen by instinct, hearsay, and the like. He turned up any 
likely-looking road, and then went full speed ahead until brought 
toastop.” We pass along the gallery, but with a hint to readers 
to be sure to stop themselves opposite “* Spurgeon ” and “ Booth.” 
(It is strange to think that General Booth and his wife were once 
described as “A bawling, fanatical, send-round-the-hatical, 
pick-up-the-pence old pair,” the rhythm of which description 
will date it.) From the “ Spurgeon” we pick an aphorism, 
“the man who takes his religion too seriously stands suspect of 
not quiet believing it,” and from the “Bishop Creighton,” a 
nice little story of his domestic life: one of the bishop’s children 
when asked what was going to be done at some family juncture 
replied, “‘ Father is still praying for guidance, but mother is 
packing our boxes.” 


The portrait of Lord Salisbury, or rather the essay upon him, 
is an admirably concise piece of work and a good preparation for 
reading the forthcoming biography ; from it we take the follow- 
ing passages as samples : 

The satire which seldom failed to flavour anything he said was 
the quite natural emanation of an ironical mind, and sprang from the 
same source as his dislike of declamation, display, or vulgar rhetorical 
artifice. It was not what is generally called cynicism, it was rather 
the protest of a strong, sincere and unaffected nature against the 
humbug rarely absent from public life. 


It is probable, indeed, that what he chiefly hated in Liberalism 
was that tendency to unreality which is, perhaps, its special danger. 
Lord Salisbury did not see a great many things, but what he did see, 
he saw clearly, and he was specially free from the dangers of self 
deception. 


The peculiar strength and sagacity of Lord Salisbury as a domesti¢e 
statesman are best illustrated, not by what happened during his 
life, but by what followed his death. For it was the chief part of 
his success that nothing particular happened at home while he was 
in chief control. ... Lord Salisbury did not solve the Irish 
problem ; he only stifled down an Irish agitation. He did not solve 
the English social problem ; he only avoided unnecessary troubling 
of the waters. He did not make his party the instrument of any 
great positive work for England; he only kept it together as the 
guarantee of stable administration. But the magnitude of even a 
negative success was seen by the sharp contrast of what followed . 
English Toryism in the true sense died with Lord Salisbury. 
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WHAT IS SCIENCE? 
What is Science? By Norman Campsett. Methuen and Co., 
Ltd. 1921. 5s. net. 


Such knowledge as the average man possesses is usually 
very little more than is necessary to carry him the 
business of daily life. The human brain has been evolved 
to meet the exigencies of environment; it does not appear 
to be well adapted for coping with problems that are outside 
the routine of normal life. It is distressing to find how quickly 
we get out of our depth. We all know in a sort of way what 
is meant by matter; we know sufficiently for the practical 
conduct of life. But if we are not satisfied with this, and inquire 
further, we find that matter consists of molecules, molecules 
consist of atoms, atoms consist of electrons, and here we reach 
a full stop. We know nothing further, and cannot even guess 
anything further. 

Similarly, we think we know what we mean when we speak 
of truth, or of beauty. We do know sufficiently for practical 
purposes, but that is all. The moment we ask what truth or 
beauty really are, we find ourselves in the midst of intricate 
philosophical problems which, though severely taxing our 
intellectual powers, lead to no satisfactory conclusion. So soon 
as we emerge from the shallow pool of everyday experience, we 
are left floundering about on the shores of the unknown, and 
our attempts at exploration do not lead us much further than 
those of a fish stranded on the beach outside its natural medium. 

If enterprising fishes had never come out of the paleozoic 
seas, the class of mammals would not have been evolved. And 
if we never asked questions outside the routine of commonplace 
life, intellectual progress would soon stagnate. Dr. Norman 
Campbell has no intention of conniving at any such catastrophe. 
He boldly asks a question, which sounds very simple, but is in 
reality extremely difficult to answer, and having, with his eyes 
open, walked into a labyrinth, he threads his way about with 
an enterprise and skill which command no little admiration. 
We all know in a kind of way what science is, but it is in a very 
limited kind of way, and whether we agree or not with Dr. 
Campbell’s conclusions, or whether (as is much more probable) 
we have no particular opinions on the subject, we shall find his 
inquiry stimulating and useful: 

He defines science as “‘ the study of those judgments concerning 
which universal agreement can be obtained.” It is not, says 
Dr. Campbell, the aim and object of science to discover laws ; 
for laws are the raw material from which science starts, and not 
the final products. A law is “ the assertion of an invariable 
association, and the events or properties or other things which 
it declares to be invariably associated are themselves collections 
of other invariably associated things.” These propositions, here 
baldly stated, are well illustrated by Dr. Campbell from the 
science of physics, which he has made his special study. 

Dealing with scientific discovery, Dr. Campbell points out 
that no rules for discovery can confer scientific ability upon a 
person who is born without it. ‘“‘ The great man of science, like 
the great poet or the great artist, is born and not made,” and 
the scientific genius attains his ends in supreme ignorance of 
the rules by which he works. Conscious knowledge of those rules 
appears to be of little value ; a genius can afford to ignore them, 
for his instinct carries him in the right direction. 

After the discovery of laws comes the need to explain them. 
Science explains laws by means of “ theories,” and theories “‘ are 
not laws, although closely related to laws.” The object of a 
theory from this point of view is to make laws more compre- 
hensible, by associating them with facts that are comparatively 
familiar. The laws of the expansion and pressure of gases, for 
instance, are explained by the Dynamical Theory of gases ; 
for when once we visualise a gas as a collection of molecules 
flying about in all directions, and at varying speeds, the laws 
which are predicated of it appear to follow naturally and to 
lose such degree of mystery as they might otherwise have had. 
But a satisfactory theory must do more than this: it must 
be such that the laws which it explains can be deduced from it, 
and it must be able to predict new laws which upon investigation 
turn out to be true. 

The invention of theories involves imagination, often of a 
very high order, and it is on this ground that Dr. Campbell 
condemns the “utterly false contrast’? between materialistic 
science and the humanistic studies of literature, history and 
art. In illustration of his view, he tells in romantic style the 
story of Newton and the apple; and we might here take the 
opportunity to warn readers who object tc cold douches, that 
they had better skip the footnotes. We believe, however, 
that Dr. Campbell is entirely right in denying the antithesis 


between science and the “humanities.” Science is highly utijj. 
tarian: it tends to be regarded as subservient to industry 
and the elements of romance and imagination are buried in , 
cloud of “ materialism.” Moreover, it is far more difficu}t 
to teach than the “ humanities,” and when improperly 
it easily degenerates into an uninspiring narrative of bald facts 
and measurements. But properly taught, and taught for it, 
own sake instead of for the material conveniences which it 
promotes, it trains not only the reasoning but the imaginative 
powers at least as highly as the ancient languages, if in a some. 
what different form. There is no educational antithesis between 
science and the “humanities”: it is not science that is at fault, 
but the teachers of science, who too often convert the most 
romantic and inspiring of studies into a bare and lifeless skeleton, 
In his final chapter Dr. Campbell comments on a number of 
popular fallacies. This chapter, being far the easiest in the 
book to read, will probably be one of the most useful. Those 
who genuinely desire an answer to the question of the title 
cannot do better than read the book. They will find much 
that is difficult to follow, and much that is controversial, but 
they can scarcely fail to be impressed with the sincerity and 
ability of the writer. 


THE MIND OF SHELLEY 


Three Studies in Shelley, and an Essay on Nature in Wordsworth 
and Meredith. By Arcnurmatp T. Srrone, M.A., LittD, 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


These studies deal rather with the thought and symbolism of 
Shelley’s poetry than with its wxsthetic qualities, seeking to 
penetrate, by different approaches, as far as may be into the 
poet’s heart and mind. This perfectly legitimate enterprise, 
however interesting, has but little, if any, literary significance. 
To neglect the poetic (as distinct from the intellectual) ideas of a 
poet—ideas which have for us no existence apart from their 
poetic expression—is to neglect his poetry, and, by so doing, to 
reduce him to the stature of the ordinary man. Shakespeare’s 
opinions on God, Freedom, and Immortality, which a presumably 
beneficent providence has mercifully hidden from us, are matters 
of merely idle speculation, and Shelley’s, which are to a large 
extent revealed in his work, derive no extrinsic value from his 
having been a great poet. The poet is supreme among men by 
reason of his sensitiveness, his imagination, and his power of 
translating ecstasy into verbal music and so communicating it to 
those who have no such gift of expression. In the realm of 
theology he is at no advantage: he may be endowed with super- 
normal powers of spiritual apprehension ; he may achieve mystic 
contact with Reality itself; but in the translation of that ecstasy 
into intellectual doctrine there is infinite scope for error. 

Nobody nowadays regards Shelley as the arch-atheist he 
was deemed to be by some of his contemporaries, and we find no 
difficulty in appreciating that the extremest form of anti- 
Christianity, even the materialism to which he never quite 
succumbed, would no more than suffice to emphasise his repu- 
diation of “‘ the white-haired irascible old gentleman with an 
insatiable lust for propitiation and praise ” who was the centre of 
the then popular (and still extant) theology. The evolution of 
the idea of God has been a movement from the solid to the 
nebulous—a reversal of the process by which the earth was 
evolved from a gaseous ball. God, ever since the time when the 
heathen in his blindness bowed down to wood and stone, has been 
becoming more and more gaseous, until, in Shelley’s corre 
spondence (to go no further), He appears as “ the soul of the 
universe, the intelligent and necessarily beneficent actuating 
principle.” Shelley’s reasons for entertaining this idea are those 
ofa poet. “ I may not be able to adduce proofs, but I think that 





| 








the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect on which we trample, are in © 


themselves arguments more conclusive than any which can be 
advanced, that some vast intellect animates infinity.” Dr. 
Strong believes that this utterance represents Shelley's most 
profound and characteristic intuition of the universe, one that 
persisted, in spite of seeming inconsistencies and evident fluctus- 
tions, to the end. Two months before his expulsion from Oxford 
for circulating his Necessity of Atheism, Shelley was arguing “for 
the existence of a Deity” against Hogg. Dr. Strong thinks that 
this fact has been insufficiently noted. We disagree ; for most 


arguments of that kind are mere quibbles over terminology, and 


Shelley’s profession of belief in a pervading spirit of the universe 
implies little more than a rejection of that mechanistic theory of 
life which no one now supposes him to have held. There is n0 
need to seek in letters and memoirs for what is clearly written 2 
many lines of his poetry. Shelley was a pantheist, to whom,/# 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
WORLD PEACE & DISARMAMENT 


International Conference 
organised by the 
Fight the Famine Council and the Peace Society 
At the CAXTON HALL, OCTOBER 11th to 14th. 


Subjects— 
FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
WORLD DEPRESSION. 
REPARATIONS. 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 
RELIGION AND WORLD PEACE, Etc. 


Speakers include :—EARI, BEAUCHAMP, LORD PARMOOR, PROF. 
MICHELS (Italy), Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON, PROF. GILBERT 
MURRAY, PROF. BONN (Germany), Mr. DRESSELHUYS (Holland), 
Mr. J. A. Hopson, M. LonGUET, M. CHARLES RisT (France), 
Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, Mr. NORMAN ANGELL, Mr. Epo FIMMEN, 
Sir GEORGE PaisH, Dr. Hertz (Austria), Mr. G. P. Goocn, 
PROF. BOREL, (Switzerland), Dr. WESTMAN (Sweden), Mr. MANns- 
BRIDGE, and BisHop RaFFEY (Hungary). 


GREAT PUBLIC MEETING ON 
DISARMAMENT 


CENTRAL HALL, OCTOBER 13th, at 8 p.m. 


Speakers :—M. VANDERVELDE. 
Mr. J. R. MACDONALD. 
M. JEAN LONGUET. 
GENERAL BIRDWOOD THOMSON. 
Mr. HOGGE, AND OTHERS. 


PUBLIC RECEPTION 


AT CENTRAL HALL, 8 p.m., OCTOBER 12th. 


All tickets and information from :—Miss G. RINDER, Fight the 
Famine Council, 150 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 











THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 
The Guarantee of Experience. 
FACTS ANSWER FEARS. 


FEARS. — THAT THE RED ARMY WILL SEIZE THE 
FOOD SENT TO THE STARVING MILLIONS 
IN RUSSIA. 


FACTS. —1. DR. NANSEN sent food and clothes to 60,000 
war-prisoners in Soviet Russia last Winter. He 
holds receipts from the prisoners for evory parcel 
sent. 

2. MR. HOOVER’S ORGANISATION allows us 
to quote recent cables. 


es ees co-operating with utmost 

“ They are keeping trains intact from seaboard 
to interior destination.” 

““Workmen showing excellent spirit—without 
pilfering. After work they voluntarily 
searched each other, severely punishing only 
one man having pilfered supplies in his 
possession.” 

















3. THE FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, after 


18 months in Russia, report only ¢ of TZ of supplies 


lost (no more than in other countries). For the one 
consignment lost they were repaid the full value 
by cheque in London by the Soviet authorities. 


DELAY NO LONGER. 


Donations should be sent at once to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Russian Famine Relief Fund, 


Fishmongers’ Hall, London, E.C. 4. 














PRESIDENT—THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1916). 
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to Carlyle, the universe was but “ the time-vesture of the Eternal.” 
As Dr. Strong writes : 

It was a deep-rooted conviction of Shelley’s that the visible world 
was only a half-real approximation to the full reality of the invisible 
world—from which it was nevertheless separated only by the thinnest 
of partitions. Once the partition were rent asunder, and men saw 
life, and one another, face to face, there was every promise that 
they would cease from suspicion and war and hatred and would 
love and trust each other, thus renewing the “ world’s great age.” 
In The Faith of Shelley, the first and longest essay in this book, 

Dr. Strong affirms creative evolution, and claims, we think 
justly, that Shelley himself regarded his vision of a new world 
and a transfigured humanity as rather a prophecy than a mere 
allegory. His work was a to mankind to translate 
these ideals, his dream-children, into the reality that he passion- 
ately believed (with the less passionate Godwin) to be possible. 
Man’s future, asserts the essayist, “‘ cannot be moulded save by 
aid of his own consciousness and freewill. Even if he wished to 
do so, he could not leave his future development to the mercy of 
blind chance, or of any cosmic principle of which he was the mere 
plaything.” This begs the question, and fails to give the devil 
of determinism his due ; for even if man were the plaything of 
“any cosmic principle,” he would still be controlled mainly 
through his own will and would so retain the illusion of freedom. 
At worst we are the agents of destiny, not its puppets. 

Noble as Shelley’s opinions were, and clearly as Dr. Strong 
expounds them, this book serves to emphasise the fact that it is 
by his poetry, and not by virtue of views, religious or irreligious, 
that a poet is great. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN GREECE 
AND ROME 


Agricola: a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Greco- 
Roman World from the Point of View of Labour. By W. E. 
HeEITLanD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge 
University Press. 47s. 6d. 

There are those, mostly elderly, who find contemporary 
fiction intolerable, and poetry for the most part poor stuff, 
and whose preference in reading is the bedrock facts of history 
and of such science as the unmathematical in these days can 
understand. To such persons we can cordially commend this 
laborious and lengthy volume. 

Mr. Heitland has undertaken a difficult task. Suppose that, 
a thousand years hence, all that remained of English literature 
in the nineteenth century were Macaulay’s essays, Scott’s poems, 
one or two novels of Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot, 
Tennyson’s lyrics and idylls, lives of Gladstone and Kitchener 
written some centuries later, and a few odds and ends of grammars, 
table talk, treatises on land surveying and so on. The task 
would be to ascertain, from The Northern Farmer, from references 
in Gladstone’s life to Joseph Arch and, above all, from George 
Eliot’s novels, exactly what was the status of the agricultural 
labourer! Our author has therefore ransacked the whole 
compendium of classical literature, from Homer, some 800 B.c., 
to Apollinaris Sidonius, who died in 480 a.D., and he discusses 
every passage which throws any possible light on the human 
aspect of farming under the Greeks and Romans. He takes each 
author in turn, tells us what he says, what weight is to be 
attached to it, and how it bears on the great problem, which is 
the relation of manual labour on the land to slavery. Take the 
famous and oft-repeated tale of Cincinnatus, twice called from 
the plough to be dictator of Rome in 458 and 4389 B.c. It is 
rather a shock to find that this man, famed for two thousand 
five hundred years as the protagonist of manual labour, is 
described by one authority as “ tilling the soil with a few slaves.” 
This story illustrates the difficulty of the enquiry. The Cincinnatus 
legend was a favourite one with moralists, and each told it in 
his own way. Dionysius, who wrote the above passage, lived 
400 years later, and no other writer mentions slaves. Mr. 
Heitland, after consideration, thinks that they were not a pictur- 
esque embellishment. 

The general conclusion of the author is that except in the earliest 
period both in Greece and Rome, and again towards the end of 
the Roman Western Empire, all field labour was servile. Every- 
body knows about the latifundia, of the period before the Empire, 
worked by slave gangs. This horrible business, large-scale 
agriculture for profit, was preceded and succeeded by a good 
deal of smaller scale farming, but apparently the actual labourers 
were for the most part slaves. There are very few traces of free 
wage-labour ; one of the few is the parable of the vineyard, 
where unemployed labour was hired in the market-place for 


payment. The householder’s action in paying all his workmen 
alike, irrespective of the time worked, is so contrary to economic 
considerations that Mr. Heitland regards the story as imaginary, 
and therefore useless for his purpose. 

The ancient world was in some ways extraordinarily modern, 
Rural reconstruction, in order to avert famine, was an urgent 
problem in Rome for centuries, and the Augustan age in particular 
was dominated by a Back-to-the Land agitation. Virgil wrote 
his Georgics in this interest, and his theme is the glorification of 
life and labour on the small farm. But the poem is remarkable 
“for the curious and, surely, deliberate avoidance of direct 
reference to slavery.” Mr. Heitland comes to the conclusion 
that the question was a delicate one at the period, and Virgil 
for reasons resolved to say nothing whatever about it. Again, 
the notion of the miners that they would work more willingly 
for the State than for private profiteers seems to many people 
too modern to be generally prevalent. But the Greek artisans, 
according to a quotation from Mr. A. E. Zimmern, had the same 
preference three or four hundred years before Christ ; working 
for private employers “ would have put them almost in the 
position of slaves”! 

Here, again, is an opinion which should cheer up the readers 
of the Times who are depressed by the complaints of the dukes 
that enormous taxation is ruining landowners. ‘* What ruined 
small-scale farming in Italy was the exemption of Italian land 
from taxation. Landlords were not constrained by the yearly 
exaction of dues to make the best economic use of their estates.” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has said the same thing about the under- 
renting of Ireland. 

It used to be a commonplace of Socialist orators in the early 
days of the movement that the wage-slave was in a worse position 
than the actual slave, because the master in the former case was 
concerned to preserve the life and health of his property, but in 
the latter had no such interest. We do not recollect that such 
orators ever quoted Varro and Columella, who in discussing the 
management of estates recommend that farms in malarial areas 
should be let to tenants and not worked by the owner’s slaves, 
because of the risk of loss of valuable human property ! 

One of the interests of this volume is that it introduces us to 
numbers of out-of-the-way classical writers. Columella, for 


‘ example, who in the reign of Nero wrote a treatise on agriculture 


in twelve books, has not been translated into English since 1745, 
whilst the ‘“ Augustan Histories,” biographies of Roman 
emperors, written about the reign of Constantine, appears to 
have been last done into English in 1698. 

Mr. Heitland’s style is urbane and the reader closes the volume 
with a sense of warm regard for the scholarly author. Our only 
regret is his one fad, to print lists of nouns without stops, so that 
when he writes “wine oil and corn,” or “ owner farmer 
labourer,” one instinctively wonders for half a second whether 
there is any commodity called “ wine oil” and whether “ owner 
farmer ”’ means peasant proprietor. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


An Anthology of Prose and Poetry. Compiled by Sir Henry 
NEWBOLT. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Of the making of anthologies there is no end, and we hope 
there never will be. Anthologies are nearly always delightful, 
if nearly always exasperating books. Like one’s portmanteau on 
a holiday, an anthology is apt to contain much one does not want 
and not to contain items which circumstances make suddenly 
desirable. Sir Henry Newbolt’s Anthology of English Prose and 
Poetry is the latest anthology, and when such a careful man has 
packed for us we may rest easy that our necessities, our esthetic 
hair-brushes and pyjamas, so to speak, will not turn out to have 
been forgotten. He might forget our slippers—Yes! No! 
Yes! we believe he has !—for Sir Henry is a strenuous man; 
he tends to ignore our lighter, lazier moods. But in one respect 
we are fortunate—he has allowed us a very large portmanteau. 
The larger an anthology is the more worth having it is likely to be, 
though the credit then due to the anthologist decreases propor- 
tionately. One thousand and eleven pages of thin paper, which, 
in spite of being thin do not stick together, he has allowed us! 
And when the field of selection ranges from that inevitable opening 
cuckoo song, written about 1226 a.p. (so spelt here that a little 
glossary is necessary at the foot of the page) down to Henry 
James, such a gloriously ample receptacle must surely contain a 
mass of superb reading. And so it does. The only question is 
whether Sir Henry Newbolt would not, considering the existence 
of The Oxford Book of Verse and other admirable anthologies, have 
done better to omit such well-read items as The Ancient Mariner 
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or L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, thus making room for less familiar 
examples of the genius of Coleridge and Milton, and thus making 
his anthology a supplement rather than a competitor to those of 
his predecessors. This doubt applies also to his choice from 
Matthew Arnold, who is represented by only one poem (The 
Scolar Gypsy), and from Keats, which includes five poems, 
three of which are the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, the Ode to a 
Nightingale, and To Autumn. Sir Henry is also unenterprising 
jn his selection from Beddoes, who wrote many passages both 
yery fine and very little known ; it is only the oft-reprinted song, 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy ? 


that he gives us. The Hymn to Colour is a grand philosophic 

but standing alone to represent Meredith’s contribution 
to English poetry it is inadequate. It should have been at least 
flanked by Juggling Gerry and a sonnet, say, from Modern Love. 
We could have dispensed altogether with Praed, and from Peacock 
we miss that tender, low-pitched song in Gryll Grange, with its 
gentle refrain of diminishing years at the end of each verse, “* But 
that was forty years ago.” Our carping is done, or nearly done ; 
let us sum it up by saying that in the matter of verse Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s selection has been unenterprising. His selection from 
our ballads is meagre and also from the Elizabethan songs, but 
we must remember that even a huge hold-all has space limitations. 
His volume closes with seven poems from Mary Coleridge. This, 
at any rate, is not unenterprising; and although translated into 
terms of comparative criticism, the sense of proportion implied 
is absurd, it was well worth while to draw attention to a very 
sweet and genuine voice which has been drowned by the 
thunderous many-throated chorus of contemporary singers. 
Now, let us turn to Sir Henry Newbolt’s selection of English 
prose from Wyclif to Henry James. In this part of his task he 
has evidently despaired of being anything but freakish. He 
would have simplified it had he laid down for himself a principle 
that he would exclude scenes from novels ; passages of description, 
or of analysis, or reflection, from fiction might have figured in a 
book such as his, but snippets of dialogue are a mistake. Large 
as his anthology is, to include, too, the excellent pedestrian, 
Trollope, alongside of writers who have written great prose is 
a mistake; and we can adore Jane Austen, our dear Jane, our 
never-in-her-own-line-excelled Jane, without being asked to 
regard her as a master of English prose. Sir Henry Newbolt has 
mistaken the nature of a prose anthology in giving us “ Mr. Pick- 
wick on the Ice” (jolly reading though it is), “‘ Captain Went- 
worth’s Proposal to Anne Elliot,” “A scene from the lives of 
Dorothea and Mr. Casanbon,” or a scrap from that grave but by 
no means great novel, John Inglesant. The imaginative merit of 
scenes in fiction depends upon what has gone before ; they cannot 
be torn from their setting and remain gems. Had he 
observed this principle he would not have been obliged to confine 
such masters of prose as Landor to such narrow room. We have, 
as reviewers and readers of anthologies invariably do, confined our 
comments to carping. Yet this book is one of those 4 propos of 
which its possessor will certainly say, if he lends it, “‘ Mind and 
be sure you give it me back.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Increased Production. By E. Lirson. The World of To-day Series. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Like other volumes in this series, Mr. Lipson’s book suffers from 
inconclusiveness. He begins by assuming the maintenance of the 
Present economic system ; but he is plainly uneasy under the limi- 
tations which this assumption imposes. He argues with manifest 
truth that increased production is necessary, from the standpoint of 
the worker as well as of the employer. He points out, with instances, 
how as well as workers, restrict production under modern 
capitalist conditions, and he deals frankly with the effects of unemploy- 
ment and the fear of unemployment. But he never really goes behind 
these facts to the root of the problem. Consequently, his book remains 
aad. @ useful collection of material than a conclusive or appealing 


Socialism : Critical and Constructive. By J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 
Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. 

This is Mr. MacDonald’s best book, with the possible exception of 
his Socialism and Government. It is a plain and well-argued statement 
of the case for the moderate type of Socialism for which Mr. Mac- 

stands, based on a keen, critical examination of the working 
of the present economic system. It has something of the same appeal 
a8 Wells's New Worlds for Old, and is designed in the same way for 
the general reader. Those who have read Mr. MacDonald’s previous 
books will not find much that is new ; but they will find the case with 
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which he has already made them familiar better, as well as more fully, 
stated. Mr. MacDonald’s Socialism is, of course, of the evolutionary 
type, and he is not altogether happy when he is dealing with the 
controversies arising out of Bolshevism and “ Direct Action.” But, as 
a simple exposition of the fundamentals of the Socialist case against 
the present system, his book is certainly the best available for the non- 
Socialist reader. 


THE CITY 


ITH one notable exception markets are rather in 
WV the dumps, although gilt-edged issues are going 
well enough. The further heavy fall in the mark is 
seriously perturbing business men, as is the problem of unem- 
ployment. At the moment when the Prime Minister was 
characterising the latter problem as “ appalling,” brewery 
stocks rose appreciably in the market on the extension of 
hours for the sale of alcohol. In this connection there is 
a good story floating round the City of a Stock Exchange 
clerk who asked his employer for an increased salary on 
the score of the rise in the cost of living ; on being pressed 
to explain, he pointed to the extension of drinking hours. 
Argentine stocks are steadier, on the successful placing in 
the United States of a $5,000,000 loan for that country. 
Now holidays are over conditions are more favourable to 
activity in the stock markets, if only some encouragement 
is forthcoming as to the resumption of trade; a bold 
tackling of the unemployment question would probably 
bring about more business and higher prices. It is a 
pleasure to note that last week sales of Treasury Bonds 
achieved a record total of £14,750,000; no explanation 
of this extraordinary jump is given. 
* * * 


The difference between the position of the capitalist 
employer and that of the worker in bad times is illustrated 
by the ition in the iron and steel industry. Messrs. 
William Beardmore and Co. have announced the closing down 
of their Mossend works, which throws about fourteen 
hundred men out of work, and the great Scotch firm of 
Messrs. David Colville and Sons, in a note to their employees, 
express regret that they are still unable to provide full 
employment, and state that even quoting prices below 
cost has not resulted in sufficient orders to occupy more 
than a small part of the works. Armstrong, Whitworth’s, 
of Newcastle, state that unless some means are adopted 
to ensure further orders, there must be greater unemployment 
during the next three months. The same state of affairs 
obtains in all the Scotch iron and steel works, yet in this 
extraordin time, the Steel Company of Scotland, in 
addition to declaring a dividend of 7 r cent., is going to 
divide £2,000,000 out of past undistributed profits, in the 
form of a cash bonus of £4 per £10 share, free of income 
tax. It might be added that the share capital of this concern 
was acquired about eighteen months ago by a syndicate 
of shipbuilders, so that the ordinary investing public does 
not share in the bonus. 

* * . 

The success of so big a loan as the £5,000,000 Union of 
South Africa Consolidated 6 per cent. stock offered this 
week at 96 per cent., combined with the fact that most 
high-class issues are also being oversubscribed, suggests 
the reflection that the close time for new issues resulting 
from the desire of the Treasury that competing offers should 
not be made during the first few weeks the new Treasury 
Bonds were on sale, is favourable to the aforesaid issuing 
houses, for the Treasury Bonds are not sufficiently popular 
to attract more than a small proportion of the money 
accumulated meanwhile, with the result that when the new 
issues do start again, as was the case last week, they profit 
by the restriction of output that has been more or less 
imposed upon them. Of the issues now being offered, the 
Mersey Power Company 7} per cent. mortgage debenture 
stock at 97 per cent., repayable in 1946 at 102, seems 
attractive, and by reason of the small amount (£300,000) 
should be rapidly oversubscribed; the yield, without 
allowing for the profit on repayment, is £7 14s. 7d. per cent., 
and both interest and capital are guaranteed by the Salt 
Union. Advices from the United States indicate that new 


bond issues are even in greater favour there than here ; 
the demand for gilt-edged securities exceeds all previous 
records, and practically every issue during the last three 
months has been oversubscribed. 





The following extracts from a leading article in the 
Financial Times of Monday last are sufficiently interesti 
to be reproduced without comment ; I am responsible for 
the last extract being in italics. 

When Mr. Lloyd George ccnsults the banks as to the assistance 
they are able and prepared to render in combating unemployment 
he will have, as a preliminary, to disown certain utterances attri. 
buted to his Cabinet colleagues. A contempo declared on 
Saturday, as though with authority, that “‘the Cabinet is at the 
moment profoundly dissatisfied with the attitude of the banks jp 
trade finance.” As though this were not enough “ one Minister” 
was quoted as saying: ‘“‘ Most people have not yet realised how 
dangerous a thing it is that the banks of this country are now ip 
five big groups, and that half a dozen men who control them cap 
make or ruin the entire nation. The Government must take 
to guard the nation’s interests.”” The obvious retort is that 
have not yet realised how dangerous it is that the interests of the 
country should bein the hands of Ministers who can make such state. 
ments. . . . For this affront someone must atone, before the Prime 
Minister can expect the bankers to meet him in conference. . . . 
Does he, and do his colleagues, realise that “‘ half a dozen men” at the 
top of the five big banks could upset the whole fabric of Governmen| 
finance by refraining from renewing Treasury bills ? 

* 7” * 

On the whole, the better tone in the rubber market has 
continued, although a few reactions are inevitable. In 
some quarters the view is expressed that the figures pub- 
lished as to stocks of rubber err on the side of exaggeration, 
Most critics of the Rubber Growers’ Association scheme 
recently discussed, argue that regulation of output is of no 
avail; this view is not supported by what is happening in 
the case of cotton, which ee of late risen sharply in price, 
True, this is in part due to climatic influences which will 
cause a much smaller crop this year, but it is also largely 
due to the fact that, taught by their unfortunate experience 
last year, planters in the Southern States of America have 
co-operated to restrict production, and the lesson that a 
crop of 8,000,000 bales can be sold to produce 20 or 30 per 
cent. more in cash than a yield of 12,000,000 bales would 
have fetched, is not likely to be lost upon them. The rise 
in cotton is easing the position of many merchants in the 
United States, as it has brought the value of the pl 
cotton above the amount they had borrowed on it, an is 
thus bringing about a liquidation of many “ frozen credits.” 
The United States Senate has adopted an amendment to 
the Agricultural Credits Bill which is worth noting in con- 
nection with possible Government aid to industry in this 
country. The amendment empowers the War Finance 
Corporation (a Government concern with public money at 
its disposal) to grant loans to associations of agricultural 
producers, and this enables that Corporation to make 
advances to associations of planters who 1 their cotton 
for export. According to the Cotton News, the official 
organ of the American Cotton Association, planters in 
Oklahoma have bound themselves to deliver 400,000 bales 
per annum for seven years, Texas planters nearly a million 
bales for five years, while growers in other States are carry- 
ing on active campaigns and will sign for fixed amounts of 
cotton to be delivered each year to their respective associa- 
tions for handling and marketing over a period of five years. 
It is stated that the War Finance Corporation has already 
agreed to grant the co-operative marketing association of 
Texas growers $10,000,000 at 7 per cent., to be used as 
advances to farmers against deliveries of cotton to the 
association. The Malay Government might usefully assist 
rubber manufacturers on these lines, and the system might 
also be applied to some of our home industries which cannot 


go on for lack of financial facilities. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
B for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
T : Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 

T and Cable Address : 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—The Savoy, illus. Beardsley, 3 vols., {12 12s.; Ernest 
Dowson’s Dilemmas, 1st Edit., {2 10s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L..P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., 

10 10S. ; ton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 58. ; Bryce’s American 
Go th, 2 vols., 218., 1911; George Moore’s and Farewell, 3 vols., 
ist Edits., {4 10s.; Oeuvres de Rabelais, 2 vols., half Lemerre, Paris, 1906, 
{2 108.; Petronius Arbiter in » i708. £3 38.; Works of Allan Poe, 

vols., 1874, £2 10s. ; Scott's 4 Author’s Favourite Edition, 48 vols., 1829, etc., 
6s.; Perrot and Chipiez Works, Art in Phoenicia, Chaldea, Persia, Ancient Egyptian 
Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., {12 12s. ; Chas. Darwin’s Works, best edition, 13 vols., 
{2 103.; Budge’s History of Egypt, 8 vols., £2 28. ; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, £7 7. ; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 
large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s. ; Balzac’s Greater Works, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., 
£4 108.; Hibbert Journal, Vols. I. to XI., £3 108.; Hill's Footsteps of Dr. Joh 
1890, £3 38.; Monthly Review, edited by way Newbolt, Vols. 1 to 17, £2 108. ; 
Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library t., 24 vols., {15 158. (1910); Story 
of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, fie 10s.; Reign gt yee 7 yy 
1898, .; Omar Khayyam, copy, -» £4 43.5 s 
ey - % coloured plates, (6 1os.; Cust’s Life of Benvenuto 


Armour, 3 vols., folio 
Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's ed Poems, Riccardi Press, {2 ; 





Froude’s His of England, best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., £5 58.; John 
Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308. ; Be. gee ty Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s., 
Dramatic Works of St. John with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 


25s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 
9 vols., £25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; send also for cata- 

¢. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ee eg Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., £10 Pepys ' 
5 . vols., Dict. National , 67 vols., bf. 
iP A Saat Ruskin's $i. - ehiy 4} Decameron, 
peg eg ey ey ty Spe 
~Lat Cai free. Geots eho, A gg B= — 

3,000 wanted. free. Wanted, Marsficld’s Salt Water - =F; 
Akemmne's Publcatons | Orme Bitch Wiad Spactsy Lae of Kapccon, 1835 
sets of Standard Authors. + tine Mbnaries purchases for sack. -HOLLAND BR 








UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A textbook of Mental 


Development. By Dr. A. Lorand. Roy. 452, cd. gt. 158. Pros- 
pectus ec, — Tus Mrmanva Co., 9 Saint Protet, Leicester. 





EXHIBITION. 





THE NEW ERA 


Annual Subscription 4/6. :: :: Single Copy 1/2 post free. 
OCTOBER ISSUE Now Ready. 


An international quarterly magazine devoted to the study of the 
modern progressive movement in Education. 

Articles on self-government, the new psychology in the classroom, 
free time-tables, the Montessori method, experimental schools, etc. 
THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP, of which “ The New 
Era” is the official organ, is an international association of those 
who are in sympathy with the new spirit in Education and who 
wish to be kept in touch with the latest ideas and ex ments from 
all parts of the world. It is an effort to link together the pioneers 
for mutual ent and exchange of experiences. Full 
particulars see October issue of “‘ The New Era.” 

An International Congress of Education is held by the Fellowship 
every two years. Report of the Congress held in August dealing 
with “‘ The Creative Faculty of the Child” can be ordered now from 
the Secretary. A p.c. will reserve a copy for you and you will be 
notified of the price later (not exceeding 5s.). 


Offices of “ The New Era" and The New Education Fellowship, 
11 Tavisteck Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR | 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

** Everybody should read this book.""—Scotsman. 

"The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.""—The Guardian. 


The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from ( 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
1 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1 f 




















UNDER- INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


Inability to replace property and goods not covered by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance, 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 
| 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 








AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


THE PEASANT SHO 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 





























AX BEERBOHM. EXHIBITION of 
WATER-COLOURS of “ROSSETTI AND HIS FRIENDS.” 
Also SCULPTURE by RICCARDI, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 





TO LET. 





| hee ISHED 4-ROOMED BUNGALOW TO LET, October onwards, 
for some months, quiet village Thanet; main water laid on.—E. R. M., c/o 
NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


GTUDLAND, DORSET COAST.—Charming dry furnished cottage 
for winter months. Two sitting-rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, linen, piano, 

large garden. Daily help obtainable. 25s. a week.—Box 691, New STATES- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








|. 42. working in Town, wanting comfortable home in healthy 
Suburb, should apply Box 691, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Kingswa - 2. 


Street, y, London, W.C 





PrURNISHED BED-SITTING ROOM TO LET (Hastings). 

Ground floor, separate entrance, complete privacy. Suitable for person 

a - on y= Ke 7 Dox 603 ss Fae. , 4 pam 
— x 0, EW ’ 

: perman by eed ee. “ TATESMAN Office, 10 Great 


THE ETHICAL UNION. 


ON ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS, OCTOBER 5th & roth, 
NOVEMBER nd, 16th & 30th, anp DECEMBER ryth. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES ON 


COMMON-SENSE ETHICS 


will be delivered by Mr. C. E. M. JOAD, B.A., at the FABIAN 
HALL, 25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W., at 8 p.m. 


Tickets :—Single Lectures, 1s. Full Course, 5s. 

Full syllabus (free) and tickets may be obtained on application at the 
Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street; or by post from the SECRETARY, 
Ethical Union, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 




















POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 


One Year, post free .. 308. od. 
Six Months, ,, om 158s. od. 
Three ,, » - 78. 6d. 


Address: THE MANAGER, NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











L4?, at work all day, away week-ends, with maisonette over- 
looking river, Victoria in 25 minutes, desires paying Guest, whose occupation 

o takes her out in evenings. 3} guineas weekly.— Write Box 689, NEw STATESMAN 
ffice, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


B® and BREAKFAST. Gentleman. From {1 5s. Sharing 
cheaper ; gas fires, electric light and: bath.—1 Mecklenburg Street, W.C. 1. 








Gas stoves.—Miss 


Rooxs. with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














THE NEW STATESMAN 





LECTURES, ETC. 


DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY & TRAINING. HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, 
(Under the auspices of St. Andrews University and aot am 58.8 Road, 
Grey Lodge Settlement). 





Dundee School of Social Study and Training, for Students desirous 
of making Social Work their profession. A special diploma is granted 
to University Graduates. Resident and Non-Resident Students taken. 
Session opened end of September.—For further particulars apply to _lessons, iy 
THE WARDEN, Grey Lodge Settlement, Wellington Street, Dundee. Principals : 


GUILD OF EDUCA} TION MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROS 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE istoteeos et tee, Huddersbeld Beboct. The aise of the Galea 
(recognsed by the Board of Education) community to. ence intellect and eatthy growth of the child for the 


AND and Handicraf resource and : 

HIN Adolescents an< and Adults and 3 to 

REPARATION FOR TEACHING | is and practical ‘work such as such as a keeping. eping. The git 
needs of students of Education. PART TIM asses IN MODERN a4 mm Fees, inclusive of pp 4 and 


METHODS. i 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. : he ft. = ot level and ray, rte edacai vlal. "The house i lightly 


GERMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PROPLESG 2 Laas 
At 59 Holland Park, W., each Sunday Evening, at 6.30, : LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


By the le 
Oct, 2nd.—Subject : “The Decay of Belief.” ‘ TT": BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, |37 
», 9th.—Subject : ‘‘ The Evidence for the Existence of the Soul. downe Road, Bedford.— Miss STANSFELD. Students te 
this College to become s of Gymnastics. The eS 
UBLIC SPEAKING.—Miss Marion McCarthy. Specially arranged dieake, over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on 
course of Instruction ensuring efficiency. Reopens ed Oct. 3rd.—For System, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, = 
particulars apply 16 Haliain Street, Portland Place, W. £165 per annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, gf. GEORGE'S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILD 


WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. hy G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.—Children odmitel 
M.A.—For informatio Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the pen-air classes. Montessori methods 
L — 


m concerning Sch: 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, LAWRENCE. tional ideals pursued in a ek ay Hh atmosphere. 


ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of ae, * ¥.. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE an GINRERING for Men . 
= tae, cory a yee. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- "school for a ,-* re ope te Soon pete oan 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. uildings, eh Formrooms, and thice Scene ha 
recognised b General Medical Council for 1 
THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM pectus from the Heapeasesn. 
aye into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s ares of Soa ane and key to open- ROHAM HUR: SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 
air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and C beautiful muRst Aim of pee Ne eh mm ye oe t as 
Mint ac it peo Dales in Taye GaN” Aw na eet Pasa Rea eae eS eee 
LovELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W qualified staff. 









































N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GI to 18 of 

P. =. | oS GIRLS, 12 years of age. 
addition to usual subjects and tion for mat 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, sishasn’ Willows, Suffolk, 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, Lixpu™ foray = BEXHILL-ON-§ 
Oct. 32.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AI aPEICA, on 7 Miss RICHARDSON, 

Tunisia, the Garden o! ‘ ys .. 98 gns. = ; st Special 
Dec, 6.—EGYPT, THE NILE, PALESTINE Sa = days .. 293 gns, ~-sererteenermbeetens attention t to health ate 
Feb., 1922.—Algeria, Tunisia ° s e ; ++ 15 gns, ’ 
Feb., 1922.—Great Cities of Italy - o° ‘5 weeks -. 98 gns, ¥ Bh ey ARES S SCHOOL ‘nae 

RoBmInsom, 


ee of these and other tours from ‘Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Beuentien without std £40 a.— Principal : Miss Auice J. 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria y College. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 
winter terms. Christmas—New Year festivities. Mrs. ROGERS (cookery diploma). yous old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori has 

© advise on all matters of educational method. Director, C. A. G 

BovsNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. Beo-~deele Rev. C. Grant, St. George’s, Harpenden. 

eee Tie cen aE enaems ame and chops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Mise K. M. ELtis. SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Gem of Lakeland.—VICTORIA VW =ZDDIKER HOUSE, Cunvproox Roap, Grove Park, $B. } 
HOTEL. Private and Comfortable. Finest Autumn holiday. Write for MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE RUREYTHMICS TAUGRT. 

CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A ee See 
PRINCIPAL, Miss RED 


For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE 


MISCELLANEOUS. EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


R=A4n INFORMATION regarding schools and other 

‘THE CRAFTSMEN AT THE PEAR TREE PRESS tional facilities supplied free. Hecert cxsnnged. Next party September 
undertake the designing and printing of fine first editions and ue Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 

other hand-press work from type, blocks and plates, for authors and ; 

artists.—Address SECRETARY, F' nsham, Bognor, Sussex. 


NEUROLOGY. .—Correct diaphragm action stimulates the spinal TYPEWRITING. 
nerve centres, and is the cure for neurasthenia, nervous and all digest ve 
troubles. Booklet.—E. Hopkins, 20 John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — EST ALS, 2M 
PARIS SPECIALIST,¢1 aleg Sesten, Mast Gate, Regent's Park. ™ T = ggg &e., Pn ge gern typewsitien & 
hand Typists rovided. Lectures, Sermons 
CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. MurncecerraN TYPINO OrFIce, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C 2. 
21 days, {12 128. Central 1565. 


TTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects. 
a trouble or poe ah about it. Never fails to colseadunte Cock- fo Nati pe ee Bm ee shoo Mic 


18. tte 38., Or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from Howartus, 471 Crooke- 
moore "Need. Sheffield. 
EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise T *caretay 004 prompuy sane oh Gaon — Sams 
the advertisement columns of , Fe for the purpose t Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
ove charged af the cate of Ons Ghillng end’ Sizpence per line per and 
c at the rate Sixpence line XPERT TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. m v 
nl nay (A line comprises about ten words.) Bagh ma a E sotely copied. von, > Testimonials. Moderate po gg Mtoe yous : 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of yping experience.—Miss Hitprrce, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Geeams 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- : “ : ; ee 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, YPEWRITING, English and foreign, by University 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Srarzsman Pustisaine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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